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AN ORIGINAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR PRIMARY CLASSES. 


Health Lessons. 


By JEROME WALKER, MD, 


Lecturer on Hygiene at Long Island College Hospital and on Phys- 
iology and Hygiene at the Brooklyn Central Grammar School ; 
Consulting Physician te the Brooklyn Sea-Side Home for Chil- 
dren ; Late Physician to the St. John’s Hospital, the Sheltering 
Arms Nursery, and the Brooklyn Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. 





The object of this attractive little work is to teach health-sub- 
jects to children in an interesting and impressive way ; presenting 
to the young pupil hygienic facts that are easily comprehended and 
that quickly lead to practical results in their daily habits and ob- 
servations, 

The book is beautifully illustrated in a unique and attractive 
manner. 


Price for introduction or examination, 48 cents, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





HE QUESTION ¢ for the live teacher is not “Can I 
afford to buy such excellent works as Garlanda’s 
Philosophy of Words and Fortunes of Words, De 

Graff's Development Lessons, Froebel’s Education of Man, 
Miss Buckelew and Lewis's Object Lessons on the 
Human Body, Miss Lewis’s Object Lessons on Plants, 
King’s Treasury of Facts (a tabulation of the teacher's 
work for all common and high school studies), and 
Walker's Physiology for High, Schools and Families ;” but 
it is ‘Can I afford not to buy them, if I hope to rise in 
my profession,” for no one will dispute that, other things 
being. equal, the teacher best equipped in the modern 
methods of teaching will command the highest salary. 

The prices of these invaluable books BY MAIL are as fol- 
lows: Philosophy of Words, and Fortunes of Words, $1.35 
each; Development Lessons, $1.20; Education of Man, $1.35 
in cloth and 65 cents in boards; Object Lessons on the Human 
Body and on Plants, and Treasury of Facts, 80 cts. each; 
Walker’s Physiology, $1.20. 

Make your orders now so as to get the benefit of these 
invaluable works during the coming school year. They 
will be promptly filled. Stamps received. Send for 
Catalogue. Address, 


A. LOVELL & CO,, 


16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 





SWINTON’S. READERS, 
SWINTON’S WORD SERIES. 
SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
SWINTON'S HISTORIES. 
MANSON’S SPELL’G BLANKS. | 
NEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES. | 
ROBINSON’S. ARITHMETICS. 
FISH'S ARITHMETICS. 
SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS. 
NVHITE’S DRAWING. 
SMITH’S.. PHYSIOLOGIES. 


Correspondence solicited, 


Re nee Changing Text-Books in any Branch} 


GET THE BEST. 


What is BEST can be determined by examining the 

works in our list. Do not introduce any new book until 

you have first seen what we have in the desired subject. 
s@ Important new books in preparation. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
HUNT'S (DR. E. M.) HYGIENE.| 753 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK and 149 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


GRAY’S BOTANIES.* 
|DANA’S GEOLOGIES. 
TENNY’S ZOOLOGY. 
TENNY’S NAT. HIST. 
COOLEY’S CHEMISTRY. 
COOLEY’S PHILOSOPHY 
GUYOT’S PHYS. GEOG. 
LOOMIS’S MUSIC. 
TOWNSEND'S CIVIL GOV’T 
‘|FISHER’S OUTLINES OF 
UNIVERSAL HIST. 
KIDDLE’S ASTRONOMY. 











For the Study of Normal Methods as LE 4 FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION, 
applied to the Teaching of Vocal Music. () | MASS. NORMAL, MUSIC COHOOL. WEDSEsDAY, AUG, 10, TO SaTuRDAY, AUG. 27, 1888, 


H. E. HOLT, Director, Assisted by Eminent Instructors and Lecturers. i a 


The Course of Instruction will have special reference to the needs of Directors and Special Instructors of Music, Teachers, Supts., and all desiring to qualify themselves to teach and direct this study, 


H. E. HOLT, P. O, Box 3158, Boston, Mags., ok EDGAR O. SILVER, Secretary. 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


For further information, address 
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this, or pay for itself quicker. 
ing RaEhout dust and without noise. 





fwd JOS. DIXON .CRUCIBLE 


DIxon’s PENCIL Sain 


[(PEREECTED.) 


HIS unique and wonderful little pencil sharpener, introduced by us some time ago, 
is now perfected and is the cheapest, cleanest, and most effective pencil sharpener 
No fixture for the school-room will be more highly appreciated than 
Any child can easily operate it. — 
Send for illustrated circular. 


It cuts a clean shav— 


CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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W. H. Walmsley & Co, 


SUCORSSORS TO 
R. & J. BECE, 
1016 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 


Microscopes and all 
Accesories and Ap- 


atus, Photogra- 
Pnie Outfits for Ama- 


etrc., etc. 


Iilustrated Price | List 
mailed free to any ad/iress 
men:ton this paper in cor- 
responding with 








A. WwW, 


‘Raber’s 


Pencils 


Che OLest and the BWeot 
Of off Pencils, 
PBNHOLDERS, RUBBER BRASBRS 
And School 
Supplies of Unequated Orecrbity. 
ALL STATIONGRS KGEP THO 
FABGR GOODS. 


Special Samples sent te 
Bducatore. 


ADDRESS 
BDUCATIONAL DGPARTMEONT, 


| Hberhard Saber, 


NEW YORK CITY. _ 











KINDERG ARTEN 


The Kindergarten @ and the School. 


150 pages, illustrated with a steel plate portrait 
of Freebel, six full page colored pi ates of occu- » 
pations, and wood engravings of the gifts. 

The book comprises five papers as follows :— 
FRGBEL. <I HE ~~ AND HIS WORK. 


GARTEN, ey 2 An, lind Brooks. 
KINDERGARTEN ATERIAL IN THE PRIMARY 
Scuoo.,. By Mrs. A. H. Putnam. 

NECTION OF THE KINDERGARTEN 

Scnoo.. By Mrs. Mary H. Poobody. 


*"No other book has been so expressly adapted XX 
to the use of Teachers’ reading circles.” 
‘ Querries. XY 
Price, by mail, $1.00. Club price to teachers, x 
80 cents. Express extra, 


Paradise of Childhood. 


The first and only complete illustrated 

to the Kindergarten ever published im English. 
Price, by mail, - Cloth, $2.00; Paper, $1 “$0. Y 
Club rates, - + Cloth; 1.60; Paper, 
Express extra. 
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VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 


Musical hing = oe & y of 
tory Bellsf Schools, C arches,cto 


MENEELY & co. | timed 


WEST TROY, ¥. .% 
McShane Bell Foundry. 


Description prices and 
Finest gin ones of Bells 
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6 Barclay St. 
t2 Vesey St. 


YE, B, BENJAMIN, 


E, B, Bt Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PREC HEMIBALS. 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus for sale at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 


¥OSEPH GILLOTT’S ¢@ 
STEEL PENS. (tg 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, (878. % 

—< SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 

For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291, For 

FINE WRITING, Nos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404,332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street; "h. Y. JEWRY HOE, Sole Agent, 


School Supply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY. and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Price Lists on application. - - - Correspondence solicited. 
ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss merely etoile ine ther so much ae Latin 
and Greek as might been learned othe ay oy and aelightru in one Pm —MIL 
Virgil, Cesar, ‘Horace, ages a, Solute. Juvenal, Livy, ana iad, “Gospel "Of St. John, and 
, Cac 


Xenophon’s 
eRsive Latin Grammar; adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 




















No, (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 





Clarke 8 Practveal and Pr 
and to all other systems. ice to Teachers, $1,10. 
Sar *s Standard Speakers, Frost %s American m Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’ Sehoole 
Ae Sane —rpeeet 8 French 
pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


KINDERGARTE a heeeiibataneiil & CS 


SUPPLIES f 7 East l4tg Sreeme, 
% IF YOU ARE OUT CF TOWN ENJOY-| HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS, 
ING YOUR VACATION 


New Yors. 
The Latest- The Hest. 
Prepared expressly for schoo! use and adaptec 
you will not care to read Lae eh pen advertise- P 
ments Cr to bother your mind with anything that 


toany series of Geographies. 

is mot an actual necessity at the present time. 
Cherefore, we briefly mention only a few choice 
publications, which you can examine when the 
not weather is over. 
Construction, Tuning and Care of 
the Piano, 60 cts. 
A useful book, by E. Q. NoRTON, a practical man. 
Learn bow to tune your own piano. 
Pronouncing Dictionary of Mu- 

sical Terms, 15 cts. 
A neat little book for the pocket. It contains 


many hundreds of words, their definitions and 
pronunciation. 


Vocal Guitar Album, $1.00. 
Selected Songs with Guitar accompaniment. Size umformiy 54x68 inches, mounted on strong 
Selected Gems and Modern Themes, Pay poor] > coloyed.end varnished. Sen 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


importers and Wholeadle Ed: Bookseller>. 
Joun A. Boye, Manager, 


15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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(Organ Music.) A Choi.e collection, suitable 
for Pipe or Reed Organ. 

We have several new books in pres, which will 
interest teachers and musical people generally. 
Dae announcement later in the season. 


Any book mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CQ.. 867 Broadway. New York. 
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NEW PALTZ NORMAL SCHOOL 


New term will September 7, 1887 
Cuition and text- free to Normal Stu 





ents, 

Special attention to common school 
ers and graduates of High Schools 
and Academies. Address 


EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principal, 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The number ot Courses of Instruction given the 
present year at Cornc!! University exceeds 400. 
The Non-Technical Courses lead t» dcgrees it 
Arts, in Philosophy, in Science, and in Letters. 
In all these Courses the work is prescribed dur- 
the Freshman year, and for the most part 
Gnring the Sor whomore year; inthe .Junior year 
with the exception of two hours in English ¢om- 
tion, and in the Senior year, without excep 

, the work is elective. 
The Technical Cuurses lead to Gogrees in Agri 
cuiture, Architecture, , Civil Engi- 
- ring, ae Mechab- 
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OL. PARKER’S summer school, at 
Normal Park, was a grand success, 
MORE THAN THREE HUNDRED teachers 

being in attendance, representing THIRTY- 
THREE states and territories. We are happy 
toannounce that we have very full reports 
of what was done and said at this school. 
By special arrangement, we secured the ser- 
vices of Miss E. E. Kenyon, as reporter, and 
she has done her work well, as our readers 
will testify when they read her excellent 
reports. She has especially been particular 
fo give all of Col. Parker's lectures on Psy- 

These will be read with great 
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\stand this ! 





(THERE IS NO POWER IN THE INTELLECT ALONE TO 

GOVERN THE WILL. Read this over again, and 
again, and think about it. J¢tisa fact. Take an il- 
lustration: A young man, the only son of his 
mother, was inclined to wicked ways. She knew 
that his intellect was convinced that his ways were 
wrong, so she did not attempt to reason with him. 
She also knew that his will was not strong enough 
to resist the temptation of boon companions. What 
could she do? Nothing but wait, and show him 
that all the strong feelings of her soul, from their 
lowermost depths, were stirred in his behalf. One 
night he came home later than usual. She was 
waiting for him. As he passed into the hall and 
eaught sight of her face, he exclaimed : ‘‘ Why, 
mother, do you sit up so late for me?’ “TI shall 
never go to bed, as leng as you are alive, until I 
have a good-night kiss from my dear boy,” she an- 
swered. He came near her, and her pale face, piti- 
ful and sorrowful, startled him. He sat down to 
think. She buried her face in her hands. For a time 
nothing was said, until at last he exclaimed, ‘‘Scold 
me! accuse me! I can stand that, but I cannot 
Lhave been wrong! I knowit. J 
have willed it, but from this time on I shall be a bet- 
ter young man.” And he was. 

No appeal to the intellect would have saved him. 
No amount of accusations, and criminations would 
have availed. The strong sympathies and mighty 
sensibilities of a mother’s heart needed to be stirred 
to their deepest depth before his intellect could be so 
moved as to affect the governing power—the will. 

One more illustration of ihe same principle came 
to our knowledge a few weeks ago. A young man 
became so unruly that his father determined to 
ccmmit him toamagistrate Hecomplainued of him 
before the grand jury ofhis city. A member of that 
jury happened to be a friend of the family, and, 
knowing something of the relations existing between 
the father and son, determined to see what he could 
do in order to bring about a reconciliation, and save 
the boy ; so he called him into another room, but 
soon found that the hardness of the boy towards his 
father was very great ** But,” said he, ‘ your 
father loves you. When you were sick, he watched 
over you night and day. He would willingly die 
for you. His whole soul is bent upon saving you.” 
The son said nothing. It was evident that his heart 
was touched. The friend then left the room and 
talked with the father. The result wasasaving and 
mutual coming together. Son and father both wept 
as though their hearts would break. It was not 
weakness, but only the manifestation of the strength 
of each one’s character. The young man wassaved, 
and the father became a more loving and considerate 
parent. Unless this strong sympathy had been 
then aroused, the probability is there would never 
have been a reconciliation, and the young man 
would have been lost 

There are great and far-reaching lessons in school 
government to be derived from those incidents. 
Among them are the following : It is useless to con- 
vince the reason alone, or force the will alone. No 
good willbe done. A boy can be convinced over and 
over again that alcohol is a poison. He will not let 
it alone unless his will is strong enough to say no, 
under the most trying circumetances. Here on one 
side is his reason, on the other is his will. Exercise 
these alone, and, in nine cases out of ten, the young 
man will fall. There is no saving power in the in- 
tellect alone. Neither is there any saving power in 
the will alone. But let the sensibilities exercise their 
power, and touch both the reagon,and the will, and 
government is easy. Sensibility alone is weakness, 
and disgusting ; it is only when it is joined to intel- 
lectual strength and will-power that it becomes 
great. 





(THE strength of teaching lies in the power and 

preparation of the teacher. The preparation 
of the teacher has been, and still is, in most cases, 
very, very limited. Tobe sure, it is so much better 
than it was formerly that we can take courage ; 
but it is only courage to go forward. It has not 
always been the case that the teacher was in favor 
of a better preparation. In New York state, when 
it was proposed to change from the town superin- 
tendency system to the county superintendency 
system, a. violent opposition was made by the 
teachers ; they said : ‘‘ We shall be more strictly 
examined.” Yet, with the better preparation that 
has been demanded, teachers have received far 
higher wages. 

It has been thought that the teacher only needed 
to know a very little more than his most advanced 
pupils. In many sections of the country, the 
teacher is very poorly prepared, in fact, he is not 
prepared at all. He does know how to read, to 
write, and to compute with numbers, but he does not 
know how to teach. 

What is now needed is a determination on the 
part of the public, and of the t achers, especially, 


that all who are in the sacred office of the 
teacher should be properly prepared. This is the 
great question before the educational public. The 


man who attends to a sick horse must bea graduate 
of a veterinary college, but the one who attends to 
the development of the immortal soul—why, he 
needs no special preparation. 

Cannot this come to anend ? It certainly ought. 
Every teacher should be classified as in grade one, 
two, or three, and when admitted to grade three 
(the lowest), should have studies for a year marked 
out forhim. At the end of the year, he should be 
examined, and, if found advanced, be put in grade 
two. Here his studies for a year should be assigned, 
and at the end of that time an examination should 
be held ; if found qualhficd, he should be advanced 
to grade one. Another year of study would enable 
him to pass the state examination, and he would 
get a diploma, and, like a learned physician, be per- 
mitted to teach without any more examinations. 

This is the plan which sound sense dictates. It 
has been often advocated in these pages ; the times 
are auspicious for advancing the teacher, and we 
shall urge the adoption ofthis plan. Let the teacher 
go forward in his preparation, and be able to under- 
take the heavy responsibility that is put on him. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD, while in this country, saw 

a little barefooted newsboy sitting on one of 
the best chairs of a reading-room in Boston, enjoy- 
ing himself for dear life. The Boston Herald says 
that he was completely astonished. 

“‘Do you let barefooted boys in this reading-room? 
he asked. ‘* You would never see such a sight as that 
in Europe _I do not believe there is a reading-room in 
all Europe in which that boy, dressed as he ir, would en- 
ter.” Then Mr. Arnold went over to the boy, engaged 
him in conversation, and found that he was reading the 
‘Life of Washington,” and that he was a young gen le- 
man of decidedly anti-British tendencies, and, for his 
age, remarkably well informed. 

Mr. Arnold remained talking with the youngster for 
some time, and, as he came back to our desk, the great 
Englishman said : ‘I do not think I have been so im- 
pressed with anything else that I have seen since ar- 
riving in this country as I am now with meeting this 
barefooted boy in this reading-room, What a tribute 
to democratic institutions to say that, instead of 
sending that boy out to wander alone in the streets, they 
permit him to come in here and excite his youthful im- 
agination by reading such a book as the ‘ Life of Wash- 
ington’! The reading of that one book may change the 
Whole course of that boy’s life, and may be the means of 
makitig bim a useful, honorable, worthy citizen of this 
great country. Tt is, 1 tell you, a sight that impresses an 
European not # scustomed to your democratic ways,” 
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MURDERERS. 

A cook, in this city, last spring, unpacked ‘a,trunk in 
her emoloyer’s house, in the presence of his children. 
The boy is recovering from the diphtheria, and a girl of 
five years died. Before she was employed as cook, a 
child of hers died of diphtheria. She has left this fam- 
ily, but is probably unpacking her trunk in other homes. 
She is a murderer. 

Ground on which school buildings are built is fre- 
quently impregnated with emanations from decomposing 
substances. The air is often rendered foul by gases 
from materials, not altogether decayed, and not yet ab- 
sorbed by the ground, Dr. Bell says ‘‘ That gases from 
such sources produce whooping-cough, measles, scarlet- 
fever, diphtheria, typhoid-fever, pneumonia, and 
catarrhal, and diarrhoeal diseases, Deaths are certain. 
Somebody could have prevented these conditions, 
therefore : 

Somebody is a murderer. 

Last week a serious accident took place on the Balti- 
more and Ohio road at Washington. It is not the first 
accident at the same place, and was due to a piece of 
track, well known to be dangerous. At the time of the 
previous accident, promises were made that the danger- 
ous ‘‘ Y” in the track at that point should be removed. 
It appears that this promise has not been kept ; hence 
this railroad casualty. Under the circumstances it can 
hardly be called an accident ; and somebody must be 
held responsible for it ; in fact, again 

Somebody is a murderer. 

Last year a party of school children were out for a 
day’s excursion on the borders of a beautiful lake. 
Boats, considered perfectly safe, were freely furnished, 
but one little girl tumbled out. After fifteen minutes, 
she was rescued, unconscious, but life was not extinct, 
and, had the proper means been used, she could have 
been soon restored, but the teacher didn’t know what to 
do. She ran here an‘ there, wringing her hands, but 
doing 1 ttle or nothing. The child soon was dead. 
Though that teacher was ignorant, and though she felt 
as though her heart would break, yet 

That teacher was a murderer. 

Five hundred excursionists were on their way through 
lilinois, bound for Niagara Falls. In the night, a 
wooden bridge near Chatsworth, was found to be on 
fire. It was discovered too late to stop the train, and 
so car after car plunged into the break, one over the 
other, and nearly a hundred souls were almost in- 
stantly hurried into eternity, and more than three hun- 
dred seriously wounded, many of whom will die. The 
bridge caught fire from the burning grass near by, which 
could have been easily removed from contact with the 
wood work. It was the duty of the section master to 
see that this work was done. He was negligent, 
thoughtless, and so did not attend to his business, 

Somebody was a murderer. 

At Fort Edward, New York, a few weeks ago, a car 
full of passengers was left on the main track. It was 
bound for Lake George, on the branch road, and it was 
the duty of some official to see that it was at once 
switched off to a place of safety, but he neglected his 
duty, and in a few minutes a freight train came thun- 
dering around a curve, directly in sight of the ill-fated 
car. An alarm was given. Some of the passengers 
jumped for life, but a horrible catastrophe was not 
averted, and a mother and a child were killed under cir- 
cumstances too harrowing to relate on this page. Con- 
nected with that railroad company, 

Somebody is a murderer. 

Such narrations could be continued indefinitely, These 
murderers are not willful ones. They do not deliberately 
sit down in calm malice and plan the horrible slaughter 
they cause; they simply don’t think. Their minds are 
not trained, They are not self-possessed; in other 
words, they havenot education, All the history, mathe- 
matics, languages, and science in all this world 
would not make them think, unless in studying they 
had been taught to perceive accurately and quickly, and 
correctly judge at once what is the best thing todo. The 
man or woman who can do this has an education that 
will stand for some good use when the crisis comes, as 
it certainly will, and when it is least expected, 

An example of how an education saves lives came 
under our immediate observation this summer. We 
were returning from an excursion on Lake George, and 
neared the wharf at about nine inthe evening. Just as 
the tug reached its moorings, a Jady thoughtlessly 
jumped ashore. She missed her footing, struggled for 
an instant, and fell into deep water, between the boat 
and wharf. She soon came to the surface, and cool 
heads and stout hands were instantly in exercise to save 


her life. Just the right things were instantly done, 
and in less than a minute after she shrieked for help, 
she lay in a dead faint on the wharf. Soon recovering, 
she was cared for, and no injury was done. Education 
saved her life, a want of it would have sacrificed it. 

An education that is not practical enough to stand us 
in good stead when an emergency is upon us, isn’t 
worth much in this practical world of ours. 

THE triumph of Col. Parker is complete. His Board 
reduced the salaries of himself and faculty, but were 
only too glad to restore them after public opinion had 
been heard from. Most of the Chicago press was at first 
disposed to oppose him, but as soon as they learr ed the 
true condition of things, at once they all became out- 
spoken in his praise. His triumph is so perfect, that 
nothing seems to be in his way toward victory. The 
SCHOOL JOURNAL has for years advocated his principles, 
as our readers well know. In fact, we were the very 
first educational paper to publish an account of his 
‘Quincy Reform.” It is with feelings of the greatest 
pleasure that we congratulate the Colonel, his faculty, 
liis talented wife, and Superintendent Lane on the sig- 
nal success that has crowned their work. Long live the 
Colonel! If the tens of thousands who will echo this 
sentiment could be heard as it is taken up from Maine 
to Oregon, it would be like the noise of a mighty multi- 
tude. 








THE trouble with the drunkard, according to Dr. Kerr, 
of London, is that ‘‘ there is an abnormal cerebral con4i- 
tion, a dynamical and psychical disturbance of the brain 
and nerve function, a real (ieparture from sound health, 
which is itself a pathological state with, in all probabil- 
ity, its post-mortem equivalent in hyperplasma of the 
neuroglia.” Teach this, It is required to inculcate tem- 
perance doctrines. in our schools, and this is sound. 
What does it matter, if it be not understood. It will 
stand as ‘‘ substance of doctrine,” as the old educators 
say, and the pupils will come to its intellectual appre- 
hension sometime, if their minds grow fast enough and 
they live long enough. It is said that pupils cannot un 

derstand all they learn, and that some thivgs must be 
packed away in the memory, serviceable in time of fu- 
ture need. What a magnificent answer this would 
mate on an examination : 

** What is the trouble with the drunkard?” 

‘The trouble with the drunkard is an abnormal cereb- 
ral, etc.” These thundering words would strike convic- 
tion in the minds of those objectors who complain that 
our schools teach ‘‘ simplified simplicity.” 





Dr. N. M. Butier. of New York, has returned from a 
visit to Sitka, Alaska. Mr. Butler went to the point 
mentioned, in c mpany with Senators Vest, Cameron, 
and Farwell, and Professor Gilman, and with those gen- 
tlemen, made an inspection of the schools supported by 
the government for educating the natives under the 
direction of Sheldon Jackson, of the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion. The party came to the conclusion that as at present 
conducted the schools are of no practical value to the 
natives. Their idea of what should be done found ex- 
pression in a fund for the purchase of an outfit for tech- 
nical purposes, to be used at the Sitka school, and a de- 
termination to endeavor to have education in Alaska 
conducted on a secular basis with government funds, 





THE Boston Transcript wants Chautauqua and educa- 
cational conventions, but exhorts ‘the teachers and 
pupils of the land to avoid them as they would a pesti- 
lence, and let the circles and conventions be given up to 
those whose work at other times of the year has nothing 
to do with teaching, for to such these educational instru- 
mentalities may prove a diversion as well asa help.” 
Singular advice, certainly. How many would have at- 
tented the recent Chicago meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation if teachers had remained away? Chautauqua 
has a strong hold upon people who have nothing to do 
with teaching, but summer schools would have few 
members if teachers should stay away from them. 





Tue publishers of the JourNat have during the 
vacation rearranged their offices; paper, paint, and new 
‘fittings make them exceedingly pleasant and cheerful. 
The editorial rooms have also been more'than doubled 





chairs, etc., is arranged for the use of teachers who 
wish to meet their friends on Saturdays for consultation 
or pleaguré. They Bincerely hope that the convenience 
of access, and a large but select stock of teacher, 
books for school libraries will bring them many 
visitors. ; 


* 





A SMALL fire in the printing office where the new 
books to be issued September 1 by the publishers of 
the JOURNAL, will delay somewhat their issue. These 
new books are No. 2 of Reading Circle library—Frcebe] . 
Currie’s “‘Early and Infant Education;” Dr. Ley; 
Seeley’s Grubé Method of teaching arithmetic, and ay 
entirely new edition, from new plates, of Payne’s lec. 
tures on the “Science and Art of Education.” \;. 
Love’s ‘Industrial Education” will be the first out— 
about September 15. 


Dr. PEASLEE, President of the Ohio State Teachers 
Association, was not present at its recent meeting, 
neither was Supt. Doggett, President of the superin. 
tendents’ section; both having retired from the pro. 
fession since the last meeting. Supt. W. J. White, of 
the executive committee, was also absent for the same 
reason. Are all of Ohio’s leading teachers retiring from 
school-work? Let us hope for better things from the 
presidential state. 





+ 





THE Illinois reading circle, under the able manage- 
ment of Supt. Gastman, is exerting a great influence jp 
his state. We are happy to announce we have made 
arrangements to pub ish Supt. Gastman’s “‘ Outlines” iy 
fultin our pages. This will greatly aid teachers all over 
the coun'ry who are striving to lift themselves into a 
higher level. Good outlines of work are always helpful, 
and we guarantee that Supt. Gastman’s will be first- 
class. 





THE late Francis Gardner, long at the head of the 
Boston Latin School, used to say that ‘‘ The only satis. 
faction in life is in being as saucy as you please.” 





EVERY grammar teacher knows that it is of the utmost 
consequence that the parts of a sentence should be kept 
well together. The boy who replied “I am not so 
much of a ‘ rascal’ as your honor,” added “takes me to 
be” when he saw he was going to be caught. Mr. Bona- 
parte, of Baltimore, has been quoted as saying that 
‘Cardinal Gibbons is the first citizen of Maryland and 
the second citizen of the United States,” But a differ- 
ent impression is conveyed when we learn that the rest 
of the sentence was, ‘‘upon whom the cardinalate has 
been conferred,” which makes it harmless enough. 





AN interesting story is told as happening last month 
to a pious young lady who taught Sunday-school at one 
of the Adirondack resorts, Her class of small boys were 
struggling with verses from the Bible, and one of them 
read with painful deliberation, ‘‘ And Zacharias went 
up intothe temple to burn insects.” In the pause of 
astonishment that ensued a small hand went up: 
“Teacher?” ‘‘ What is it, Thomas?” ‘‘ Was he a goin’ 
to make a smudge to keep the black flies offen the 
Temple ?” 





SCHOOLCRAFT in 1832, made an expedition in the head- 
waters of the Mississippi River. Having reached the 
head of the lake he asked of one of his party the Latin 
equivalent for ‘‘ true,” meaning “‘ real,” and was given 
veritas. He then desired the Latin for “head,” and, 
being told it was caput, at once formed the combination 
Itasca, and applied it as a name to his new found lake, 
veritas caput. 


+ 





A METHOD is not a way of doing a thing. This would 
be objective ; but it isa fixed mental conception of how 
thing should be done ; founded on experience, reason, 
and a knowledge of environments, it is subjective. No 
teacher can or say “ my method,” for one can no more 
own a method than he can own the law of attraction 
of gravitation. 





THE following definitions were found in the exami- 
nation’ papers of a private school in one of our large 
Southern cities: 

Sephister—One who sophies. 

Evangelist—One who speaks from his stomach. 

Siren —Pertaining to Syria. 

Stably—Stables in general. 

Muse—To cry as an infant. 

Famine— Pertaining to the female sex. 








in size. A large rear room on the first floor, with table, 





Doxology— Dropsy in the head. 
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A TEACHER is responsible for his cwn mistakes. 

BEGIN the reading of some standard educational book, 
and keep at it. Read one day and write out the next 
day what has been read. It will help memory and pro- 
mote accuracy 

Lay out plans for the whole year. 

VACATION over, joy begins. 

SEPTEMBER is the educational spring of the year. 

Te acH, don’t hear recitations, It is poor business for 
an intelligent human being to be engaged in. 

Stupy each child, He has special needs. 

Don’t make a child study what he doesn’t like to 
study, but teach him to like to study what he must. 

ProFessor 8. 8. Park says that ‘“‘the note-book is a 
failure.” Good! ‘‘Make a note of that,’ says an 
institute lecturer. The note is made and then the note- 
book is eternally closed. Who is benefitted ? 


Ir an institute lecturer has taught a subject if his 


scholars have received clear percepts, and concepts of it class accommodation in return for first-clsss fare. 
_if they have analyzed it, and compared it with analo- Councill is a D mocrat, but color is still stronger than 


gous subjects, then they have learned it. Let his troubled 


soul rest in peace. He has done one piece of work that | that he has been forced to resign his place as principal 


is eternal. 

OnE of the best institute workers in this country 
taught very little during one exercise. He was content. 
So were his pupils. 

One of the worst institute conductors we ever heard 
gave an enormous amount of outlining, diagramming, 
and dictation at each exercise. He worked hard for 
little profit. 





PERSONALS, 





A young Princeton student named Truesdell, became 
exhausted while bathing at Asbury Park, New Jersey, 
on Monday, Aug. 8. 
master, went to his rescue, but also became exhausted 
and was drowned. ’ 


Time has its revenges. A monument to Galileo has 
been erected in Rome, in front of the Medici Palace, on 
the Pincian Hill, where he was imprisoned, on which is 


this inscription, ‘‘ Galileo Galilei was imprisoned in this 


palace for having seen that the earth revolves around 
the sun.” 


When showing the German emperor through his 
great iron works the late Alfred Krupp pointed out the 
very spot where, an ill-fed boy of ten years, he was glad 
to take from one of his father’s workmen a piece of 
bread to appease his hunger. 


Drs. Lammar and Lorria, of the Vieuna Alpine Club, 


fell from a precipice in attempting an ascent of the 
A party of explorers from Zermatt went 
to their rescue and found them alive, though mortally 


Matterhorn. 


wounded. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT CHAPMAN told a reporter a 
few days since that the low salaries paid to school 
teachers in New Jersey is driving many of the best 


teachers out of that state. 


CHARLES H. Ham, the northwestern apostle of manual 
training is strongly urged for the position of school in- 
No better man in that city could 
occupy place, and it is to be hoped that he will be 


spector in Chicago. 


chosen. 


Mrs. STRAIGHT, for several years a teacher in Col. 
Parker’s Normal School at Normal Park, Ill, has ac- 
cepted a position as teacher of English and Literature 
in the High Normal School, Tokio, Japan. This school 
is directly under the patronage of the emperor, and 
graduates teachers for the other normal schools in the} tion in his cabinet of Minister of Education. 


kingdom. Her engagement is for three years. 


Miss Mary A. Spear for the past five years at the 
head of the department of practice in the Cook Co. 
Normal School has accepted the principalship of tae 


Model School in connection with West Chester, Pa. 
State Normal School. 
and reputation in the schools of Quincy, Mass, 


teachers of this country. 
be $1,500. 


Pror, J. A. Kittie, of the Kendallville normal, rays| omy” and “‘ Methods of Instruction” are largely used 


Many pithy things. Here is one: 


“The ‘New Education’ in medicine teaches the doctor | been translated into the French, Spanish, and Japanese 
to allow his fever patient plenty of fresh air and milk. 
Under the old education I remember a poor little child 
Sick with fever. The room was close and sickening. 


Frank Williams, the bathing| mont may congratulate herself on her acquisition. 


Miss Spear won great success 
It is 
believed she stands very high among the primary 
Her salary is understood to 


The dear little child was only allowed a little slippery 
elm tea to quench its burning thirst. How the little 
bony hands would clutch at the saucer, yet it was only 
allowed two tiny little sips. I verily believed it died of 
starvation.” 


C. G. Martin, of Albany, N. Y., has sailed for Con- 
stantinople, having received the appointment of pro- 
fessor of elocution at Robert College. 


ALBERT 8. BoLtgs, Pa.D., has been appointed pro- 
feseor of political economy at Haverford College. Frank 
Morley, M. A., has been appointed instructor of mathe- 
matics in the same institution. 


In the junior class of Colby University, five young 
women carried «ff the honors. The young men were 
prepared to take prizes ia athletics. 


WILLIAM H. CoUNCILL, a Georgia teacher (colored), 
has made a complaint to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission against a Georgia railroad for refusing him first- 


politics, avd his complaint has made him so unpopular 


of the State Normal and Industrial School. 


Ex-Crry SUPERINTENDENT PATERSON, of Brooklyn, will 
take charge of the Central Girls’ High School at its 
opening in September. Associate Superintendent Wm, 
H. Maxwell has accepted the position vacated by Mr. 
Paterson. 


Mrs. Jutia M. Dewry, of Hoosick Falls, N. Y., for 
several years the only woman superintendent of schools 
in this state, has accepted the appointment of superin- 
tendent of methods in the Rutland, Vt., schools. Her 
many friends in this state much regret her change. 
State Supt. Draper says of her that ‘‘she is always on 
hand at teachers’ institutes and state and county asso- 
ciations, and is a progressive educational worker.” Ver- 





REPRESENTATIVE PENNSYLVANIA EDU- 
CATORS. 


DR. J, P. WICKERSHAM, 


James Pyle Wickersham, LL.D., was bern in Newlin 
township, Chester county, Pennsylvania, March 5, 1825, 
He was brought up on his father’s farm, laboring and 
studying alternately until he went to the Unionville 
Academy, where he continued as student and teacher 
for several years. About 1842 he taught a common 
school, and in 1845 became principal of the Marietta 
Academy, where he remained for ten years. He relin- 
quisted the position in 1854 to accept that of superin 

tendent of schools in Lancaster county, and shortly 
after assuming its dut es he founded the Normal Insti- 
tute at Millersville, out of which eventually developed 
the first normal school in the state, and in fact the 
whole normal school system as it exists to-day. In 1856 
he resigned the county superintendency and became 
principal of the school he had founded, making it one 
of the most flourishing institutions of the kind in the 
country. After remaining at the head of the normal 
school for ten years, he accepted the position of state 
superintendent of the common schools of Pennsylvania, 
which position was tendered him by Governor Curtin, 
in 1866. He remained at the head of the state school 
department until 1881, a period of fifteen years, serving 
under Governors Curtin, Geary, Hartraft, and Hoyt. 
During this period he was repeatedly offered high posi- 
tions of an educational character in other states ; and 
when elected president of the Argentine Confederation, 
South America, D. F. Sarmiento offered him the posi- 
Thinking 
it was his duty to remain in Pennsylvania, he declined 
the offer. Dr. Wickersham was one of the founders of the 
Lancaster Teachers’ Association, and also of the state 
and national associations, and was among the earlier 
presidents of each of these bodies. He was also twice 
elected president of the National Department of Schoo! 
Superintendents, an honor accorded to no other educa- 
tor. Dr. Wickersham has written many papers op 
educational topics, some of which have been accorded 
deserved praise in foreign countries as well as at home, 
He is the author of three books. His ‘School Econ- 


in the normal schools of America and Europe, and have 


languages. The most important and elaborate of his 
works is a “‘ History of Education in Pennsylvania,” a 





search, and one of the most unique of its kind in the 
English language. At the request of Governor Curtin, 
Se prepared the original bill providing for the estab- 
lishment of the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, and from 1871 
to 1881 the entire management of these schools was 
entrusted to his hands by an act of the legislature. 
From 1870 to 1881 he edited the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, the official educational periodical of the state. 
In 1863, just before the battle of Gettysburg, he organ- 
ized a regiment of soldiers and marched at their head 
after the retreating enemy to the Potomac river. Dur- 
ing President Arthur’s adminisiration he served as 
United States Minister to Denmark, but after a short 
residence in Copenhagen, he resigned, owing to ill 
health, Dr. Wickersham is also a business man, us may 
be indicated from the fact that he is president of an ex- 
tensive printing establishment at Lancaster, a director 
in the Gas Company, Farmers’ Bank, and Improve- 
ment Company of Lancaster ; a member of the Board 
of Trade ; president of the Linnzan Society ; vice-pres- 
ident of the Historical Society ; vice-president of the 
Board of Trustees of Franklin and Marshall College, 
and of the Children’s Home ; a trustee of the Polytech- 
nic College of Pennsylvania, National School of Elocu- 
tion and Oratory, State Hospital for the Insane, and a 
member of the Lancaster City Public School Board. 
Dr. Wickersham is a man of splendid abilities and ex- 
alting, noble work. Perhaps no American educator 
has had such shining versatility of talents; and in all 
that he has done, he has sought to lift life by a lofty 
purpose. 


GEOGRAPHY—WHAT TO TEACH IN OUR ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS, 








By Prin. CHARLES S. Davis, Saratoga Spriugs. 


I once heard Horatio Seymour say in substance before 
a body of teachers that his idea of a talk on geography 
was as of one taking a journey, but who turns aside 
here and there to sit in the shadow of some grand old 
tree, to listen to the carol of birds, tothe murmur of the 
breeze, or to refresh himself at a bubbling fountain. In 
this paper I shall, with your permission, avail myself of 
this privilege to turn aside now and then into the little 
retreats that lie along the line of my subject, and which, 
to me, seem justly to form part of it. 


A STANDARD OF GE GRAPHICAL KNOWLEDGE, 


In examining the literature of geography we are con- 
fronted with the remarkable fact that nearly all writers 
on the subject have left the reader to form his own 
opinion as to what is a fair amount of geographical 
knowledge. Geography has been taught in the schools 
of Europe for more than a hundred years, and yet 
neither there nor in this country is there any recognized 
standard of geographical knowledge. Educators are 
not agreed as to what the average boy or girl ought to 
know of this subject before laying it aside. No doubt it 
should vary beyond a certain point with different indi- 
viduals, but for all who lay any claim to scholarship 
there should be a minimum standard, to say the least, 
if the study should be pursued at all. It of course goes 
without saying that this standard should belong to, and 
should be reached in the elementary schools. 

The course required to reach such a standarJ should 
manifestly include the essentials of geography, and 
when I say essentials you will not infer that I mean a 
little rambling, neighberhood knowledge, which, for 
the sake of the knowledge itself, I hold to be svarcely 
worth the getting. Indeed, I believe that the child 
whose most impressionable years are frittered away in 
learning the geography of some one-horse country 
place, is robbed in his helplessness and innocence by 
one who, for his offense, should serve the state in an- 
other capacity. 


LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By giving undue attention to local and so-called county 
geography, we unwisely teach the child what he will 
eventually know, not because of us, but in spite of us, 
and tois at the expense of more important geographical 
knowledge, which the child may never have unless he 
learns it while in school. 

I am well aware that many teachers believe that this 
oral study of county geography accomplishes great 
things, and I am also aware that while they believe this 
aod find themselves sustained in that belief by popular 
opinion, they will not trouble themselves with the other 
side of the question. Let it be understood here, how- 
ever, I have no quarrel with local geography when 
studied for a right purpose. On the contrary, I believe 





work which represents a vast amount of unwearied re- | 


in this study under right circumstances and to a proper 
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extent. But I earnestly protest against its being aim- 
lessly taught for months in the name of a culture which 
it does not to any perceptible degree promote. Those 
teachers who make local knowledge the object and end 
of local study lose sight of the true purpose of their work, 
and thus largely defeatitsaim. Local geography should 
be included as a part of the course in elementary schools 
so far as it is useful in teaching the child to read maps. 
Beyond this, and its use in furnishing objective illustra- 
tions for a small number of geographical terms, it is, as 
before remarked, scarcely worth our attention. And in 
many respects, even for the purposes named, its long 
continued and careful study is almost useless. Ofttimes 
the only section which the child can visit is so small and 
lifeless compared with other parts of the world, that it 
affords no reasonable standard of comparison, and very 
often it does not in any degree represent any other place 
under the sun. 

How are the magnificence and beauty of the mountain 
region to be explained and illustrated by anything in the 
home surroundings of a teacher in the lowlands of the 
Carolinas? To what part of the neighborhood in Sara- 
soga Springs shall the teacher take his class to illustrate 
the grandeur of Niagara, or the scenery along the Hud- 
son? To what, amid their own surroundings, shall the 
teacher whose pupils daily gather around him in that 
splendid mountain knot at Lynchburg in Virginia point 
them as illustrating the boundless prairies of the far 

‘West? By what little stream do you at home illustrate 
the mighty Mississippi, and in what local gulch do you 
point out to your pupils the incomparable grandeur of 
Yosemite ? 

I understand clearly tbe position I take here. I seem 
to repudiate the educational common-place that geo- 
graphy should begin at home—a principle, by the way, 
more frequently assented to than acted upon. The su- 
perficial will declare that in this I unconditionally op- 
pose the doctrines of Pestalozzi and Carl Ritter, which 
in Europe have stood the test of nine decades, and which 
in this country are preached ard practiced by some of 
the best educators of our own day. But I do nothingof 
the kind. I simply oppose the misconstruction, the 
misapplication, the abuse of the principles laid 
down by them. As now applied, I hold these doctrines 
to form but a mass of weedy sludge, swept upon us by 
the new education’s tidal wave. 

I believe in local geography. I hold that it should be 
an important factor in the early education of every 
child. 

POWER TO INTERPRET MAPS. 


I believe that the geography of the placea which the 
ch:ld can visit should be made, as far as possible, the 
means whereby he may correctly interpret the geographi- 
cal repres ntations of the places he can not visit When 
the child has learned to do that, by local study, or by 
other means, the best possible foundation for subse- 
quent geographical knowledge has been laid ; for ability 
to interpret maps is at the bottom of all success in 
getting a knowled.e of geography. When a child has 
been taught to read correctly all that is expressed on 
maps, to translate by the loftiest exercise of his imagi- 
nation, representations that are minute and dead, into 
living realities upon the grandest scale, you can show 
him the whole worid in an hour, and give him a better 
idea of its topography and landed outline than he could 
get by years of reading and travel. Many will dispute 
this, and say that the geography of a place is better un- 
derstood by seeing it. Well, perhaps so, but let us see. 
A cape is a point of land extending into the water. Cape 
Hatteras is a point of land extending into the Atlantic 
ocean, and it ought to be easily seen, and yet were you 
to go there and walk up and down that low, sandy 
shore, as I have done, you woulu find it wonderfully 
hard to see the point. There are a great many things in 
this world too large to be seen, and Cape Hatteras is one 
of them. You can see it and understand it much better 
on the mar. 


LESSONS FROM A GLOBE, 


Instead of passing from neighborhood geography to that 
of the county, I would give the child some lessons from 
a globe. I would teach him about the axis, the poles, 
the equator, the tropics, and zones, being careful not to 
teach too much. Passing from this to the grand divi- 
sions and oceans, as represented on the globe, I would 
have the child know them by their forms, and locate 
them with reference to the equator, and with reference 
to each other. Impress it upon the child that these 
things represent the entire world. Children will take 
an interest in this, and be proud of their accumplish- 
ments, They will go home and tell’ their fathers and 
mothers, in moments of childish confidence, that they 





know how far it is around the world, and through it, 
and that they know the names of the continents and the 
big oceans, 

OUTLINE MAPS, 

At this point, the child should learn what relation a 
map holds to the whole earth. Toshow this, take a sim- 
ple outline map of some grand division, say Africa, of 
the same size as Africa on the globe. Place both map 
and globe side by side before the class and thus lead 
them to see that a map represents part of the surface of 
the globe—part of the surface of theearth. Now locate 
on your map a mountain range, a river, a city, a neigh- 
boring island. If possible, name those the child has 
heard of before ; for children love to get definite infor- 
mation in regard to those things about which they al- 
ready know a little. Tell the children that camels and 
elephants and lions come from Africa, and you will find 
them wonderfully interested. The secret is this: the 
child knows about these animals, He has seen them, 
and it awakens his interest in the places under conside- 
ration to learn that these creatures really dwell there. 
Now, if the teacber has life, and vim, an tact, 
and patience, and perseverance, and knowledge, 
wonders may be acconplished in making that 
outline map suggestive of all that characterizes the 
country which it represents, If the study is South 
America, tell of the plains of the Orinoce, with 
their peculiar vegetation, and the strange people who 
dwell there and build their houses in the trees; of the 
grand forests of the Amazon, richer in gorgeous flowers 
and rare fruits, and monkey-life, and plumage birds, than 
any other region on the globe; of the great, grassy 
plains, with their millions of cattle und horses, to the 
southward ; of Brazil, wi'h its diamonds and its coffee ; 
of Peru, with its silver mines, and earthquake shatter: d 
cities; of the giorious Andes, with that long line of 
flaming beacons, whvse mysterious watchfires never 
forget to burn, and in whose ruddy light the eagle and 
the condor spread their wings, and upward mount in 
endless gi.’dy revelry. 

You may stop now, if the lesson is done, but the work 
goes on ; for you have aroused that divine faculty which 
in a child ever swells responsive to amaster’scall. You 
have led your pupil to one of the intellectual heights of 
childhood, and from that eminence pointed out new re- 
gions, and set him to peopling them with creatures that 
really dwell there. You have taught that child to use 
his imagination, ard to give to what otherwise were but 
** the airy n -things of bis thought, a local habitation and 
a name.” ; 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPBY. 


The essentials of geography must include not only a 
complete and harmonious arrangement of the related 
facts of earth-knowledye, but a fair conception of its 
unalterable and abiding laws. They must include those 
things which properly belong to the beginning of geo- 
graphy regarded as a great work, those things which, if 
once mastered, will impel the student to continue that 
work after school for him is done. 

These essentials must also include all that is necessary 
to give strength, and cl arness, and organization to that 
promiscuous mass of geographical facts which come to 
us from books, news) apers, pictures, and conversation, 
trom school days until the close of life. The idea of this 
course is based on the mastery of a few great geographi- 
cal principles, which shall seem to expand and grow, 
and blossom in the learner’s maturing jears, while it 
discards the end:ess detail which only taxes memory ip 
youth to betray it in manhood, 

I hold these essentials to include, among other things, 
a knowledge of the earth’s form and size ; its motions on 
its axis and around the sun; its division into zones by 
circles and into irregular climatic belts by isothermal 
lines ; the distribution of land and water, and the sepa- 
ration into continents and oceans; something of the 
position, size, boundarie~, surface, climate, productions, 
and people of every land; something of the world’s 
political divisions aod their governments ; someth:ng of 
the origin, location, and size of the great cities ; some- 
thir g of the occupations of mankind, as influenced by 
their ge graphical surroundings ; much in regard to the 
great natural and artificial lines of trade and travel, 
This course would perhaps include some things whose 
use and significance the pupil would not at the time 
fully appreciate ; but, nevertheless, I would teach them, 
for in this subject, I think it wise to store the youthful 
mind with some true and matured forms, to which a 
growing experience may be required to give greater 
meaning. If I neglect to teach fixed principles because 
the child can make no use of them to-day, I am a quack. 
If I teach for present results only, lam ahumbug. The 





seed planted to-day would be worthless if dug up next 
week. The farmer plants forthefuture. So shovld we, 
It is not the teacher’s business to put wise beads on 
young shoulders, but to see that the heads shall be wise 
when they come to stand on cld shoulders. Our business 
in the school-room is not to make smart boys, but put 
the boys in a way to become useful men. 

Forgetting this, our instruction becomes childish, 
thing to avoid by tea hing children much as we would 
teach older people. Store their minds with big truths, 
Their heads will stan! the pressure, and their mc nial 
constitutions will thrive under it. Most boys in cur 
public schools seem to have brain enowgh to keep abreast 
of men in the vices of the street, and these boys are keen 
and apt pupils in the school of wickedness, because it is 
the only school in which they are taught to do things as 
men do them. When these boys go to school, they are 
talked to much as if they were kittens or parrots. They 
are ‘‘ deared” and “ darlinged,” and sometimes kissed, 
until they feel as if they must go out in the back yard 
and swear, and fight, and pitch pennies, and smoke, to 
prove that they are not baby girls. 

Dr Stearns tells of such a boy, who was asked on his 
return from school, ‘‘ What are you studying, Chariie ?” 
* Ain't studying anything.” ‘‘ What! don’t you learn 
anything at school?” ‘* Oh, yes, 1’m learnin’ a heap ’v 
what I allers knowed.” Just co. In getting Cown to 
the child’s years we fail to come up to the child’s expe- 
rience. And so in teaching him geography we ¢ften 
obscure ‘his intelligence, and tax his good nature with a 
world of cant called “developing.” The facts of geo- 
graphy are plain facts, and they should be taught to the 
child in a plain way. This knowledge has no occasion 
to be elaborated or perfected by any mysterious process 
of incuvation. 

Again, the essentials of geography should be compre. 
hensive enough to lay a good foundation for history. 
The geography of the elementary school should prepare 
the pupil to see that man’s condition in life, his habits, 
his customs, his government are largely determined by 
the physical condition of his native land. The relation 
of the natural features of a country to its government is 
illustrated by the rich alluvial valleys of the Tigris and 
the Nile, whose slavish inhabitants were ever the willing 
subjects of a despot. And again in little Switzerland, 
whose spirit of liberty was born in the shadow of the 
Alps, and which yet lives personified in a Winkelried 
and a Tell. So, too, the geography of our own 
Atlantic slope implies many things which characteriz: 
the American people. Their spirit of independence and 
love of liberty grew out of their struggles in the con- 
quest of the wilderness. For nearly two hundred years 
they waged constant warfare with primeval forests, 
wild beasts, and savage men. The patriot soldiers of 
Greece and Rome who won fame on a hundred glorious 
fields were nevi r trained in such a school of hardihcod 
as the New England hills and the wood-crowned Alle- 
ghanies furnished us. Our Bryants, our Websters, our 
Fenimore Coopers, our Henry Clays are in some de- 
gree the children of our country’s geographical sublimity. 
The sounding shores of her mighty inland seas echo it. 
Her grand old mountain peaks, whose summits are ever 
wet in clouds, tell it to each other, while her great rivers 
all carry the same message on their restless bosoms to 
the sea. 

IMPORTANCE OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Geography demands a more important place than it 
has ever yet had in our elementary schools for the sake 
of its culture value, Its fundamental relation to other 
branches of knowledge, and especially to the current 
literature of the day, makes it an important element in 
our estimate of what a man knows. 

Its relation to the social and political affairs of our 
country demands for geography full and accurate 
knowledge as well for intelligent voting as for wise 
statesmanship. We are ciizens of a republic. We 
govern ourselves, When the boys who are at the desk 
to-day reach manhood they must manage the affairs of 
a ship of state carrying two hundred million passengers, 
according to the settled laws of our increase. Every 
man who is to have a hand in such an enterprise as that 
must know not only the size and location of his own 
ship, but of other ships as well, to avoid collision and 
disaster. 

There will, no doubt, long be a dispute as to where 
geography stops and its related branches begin ; but we 
can all agree, I think, that its essentials for the el: - 
mentary school should include everything of place nec- 
essary to localize, without effort, the facts of current 
reading, as well as thove of history and geology, and 
various other branches which belong to the secondary 
school, 
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THE SCHOOL-Room. 





The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
py the suggestions of those who practice them. The devices here 
explained are not always original with the contributors, nor is it 
necessary they shoud be. 


— 





THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL. 





By Pror. J. W. Moyer, Jersey Shore, Pa. 


Be on hand promptly. 

. Open school exactly on time. 

Don’t talk too much. 

Organize and work at the same time. 

Take a class roll, 

Learn names by having pupils write them. 
. Let each student select his or her own seat. 
. Don’t say too much about order. 

Don’t punish unless absolutely necessary. 

10. Don t lay down ** the lar.” 

11. Take freq ‘ent intermissions. 

12. Do not tell tales out of school. 

Facts from experience suggested by notes : 

An hour before time is generally enough, but at any 
raie be all ready by school time, 

If vou want your pupils to be on time, set them a good 
example. 

Neither praise nor ridicule your predecessor. 

There is no use to say much about what you are going 
todo; the dullest can determine that from your start. 

Get pupils at work from the very start and you will 
have little trouble. ' 

Let them select their own seats, but reserve the right 
to change at any time for any cause. 

If you want the boys to have a natural desire to get 
into all the mischief you can think of, lay down half a 
hundred rules covering the same. 

Take at least two intermissions each half day ; it has 
probably been several months since they had to sit quiet 
for so long a time. 

When you leave the school-room leave the failures, 
falterings, short-comings, and misdeeds behind you, and 
the pupils will honor and respect you for it. 
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TEACHING DEFINITIONS TO BEGINNERS. 





The difficult words of the lesson are selected and 
written on the board, and the children asked to use euch 
word ina sentence. This the children love to do. If 
they come to a word they do nut know the meaning of, 
you can soon tell it by their perplexed faces, Then has- 
ten to enlighten them, but do not tell directly, for that 
lakes away the pleasure of finding out for themselves, 
and chileren are soon discouraged when they are told 
everything. You must make the meaning ck ar in some 
other way. There are various ways of doing this; 
sometimes by using the word in a more simple sentence 
than that in which it occurs ; always by associating it 
wita something the child is acquainted with. 

Oue day a little boy in my second reader class read 
the sentence, ‘‘ One day Frank spied a gay butterfly,” 
ete. ‘What does that mear, George?” I said. George 
looked at the picture, and said be thought it meant that 
Frank chascd the butterfly, for he was running after it. 
Then I said, ** Let us look around the room, George, and 
see what we can spy.” ‘Oh, I spy a fly sailing around, 
in the corner over there!” ‘Do you spy it, George ?” 
George’s eyes brightened. He had caught the meaning, 
and it was clear in his mind that when Frank spied the 
butterfly, he saw it. 

After each word has been illustrated, the class is asked 
\o write sentences on slates, using the same words, and 
itis very seldom that a mistake is made in using the 
words. Some simple way of illustrating the meaning 
of these puzzling words which so discourage the little 
folks, can always be found.—L. Suaw. 





FIRST STEPS IN NUMBER. 


After the child has been made thoroughly at home in 
the school-room, the teacher should ascertain by careful 
and Tepeated tests, just what it knows of numberr. 

Bring me so many blocks.” The teacher holds up each 
time the number, “Show me so many.” “Touch so 
many.” “Make so many marks upon the blackboard.” 

Take some blocks in your band.” “How many have 
you?” This question is the first request for a sign of 
number. Then may follow the directions, “ bring,” 


“show,” “ touch,” “make” threé blocks, three marks, | ~ 


te. “How many hands have you? atins? legs? feet? 








noses? eyes? ears? mouths? chins?’ ‘How many 
fingers have I on my hand?” ‘Now how many?” 
“Clap your hands three times.” ‘‘ Stamp three times.” 
“Open your mouth three times.” ‘Shut your eyes 
three times.” 

These questions indicate something of the way a child’s 
knowledge of number should be tested. The exercises, 
for a time, should not be continued more than three 
minutes.—F, W. PARKER. : 





THOUGH, THROUGH, THOUGHT. 


I find little folks need especial drill on certain words, 
as: though—every—where—there, &c. I write upon 
the board the word though, under it the word thought 
(writing the last ¢ in colored chalk). Under thought, 
write through (writing r in colored chalk): im that way 
pointing out the difference in those three words. A lit 
tle time +pent in this way will make an impression upon 
the child’s mind, that such words may no longer trouble 
them. A. E. V. 


OBJECT LESSON —FINGER-NAILS. 


FOR ALL GRADES WHO NEED IT. 


PourpPose.—To teach children the proper care of the 
nails ; that when cared for they add to the beauty and 
the usefulness of the hand ; that an uncared-for nail is 
a repulsive object, and is the surest index of a careless, 
unrefined person. 

1. PostTion.—At the end of the fingers. How many? 
Why placed there? Bring out that the nails are hard, 
and the ends of the fingers are soft and pulpy; they, 
therefore, protect and aid in picking up small things. 
If bitten off, they are not able to perform these offices. 

2. APPEARANCE.—Smonth, glossy, color varies. At 
the ro t, white ; in the body, pink. What makes it so? 
At the end, whitish. Shape is curved, fitted to the 
finger, bent in at the sides. 

8. GrowTH.—Ho ¢ inserted: Often the skin peels off 
at the place of insertion ; causes pain. Nails grow from 
the roots. They must be pared. Why? They are un- 
sightly.—to prevent them from breaking,—they are 
sharp, and if long, are likely to injure others. Do not 
pare tou short. Why? What is meant by cutting ‘to 
the quick ?” 

4 CLEANLINESS.—Dust easily gathers under the nail, 
is moistened by perspiration ;.nail is semi-transparent, 
and thus it has a blackened appearance. How shall 
nails be cleaned? Give simple directions ; also describe 
a manicure set, 








THE FLOWER-V ASE. 

Arrange for four columns to be placed on the board, 
column No, 1 to be headed, Names of Flowers ; No. 2, 
Shape ; No. 8, Color; No. 4, Smell. 

The entire recitation may be conducted by the pupils. 
A child takes his position in front of the class, the 
teacher standing at the board, crayon in hand, ready to 
write the answers. The child-teacher asks: ‘‘ What 
flowers would you like for our flower-vase?’ ‘‘I would 
like some wild roses.” ‘‘I would like some lilies,” etc., 
etc., the children replying individually, until a dozen or 
more flowers have been named. The question is then 
asked, ‘‘ What shape are the flowers you would like ?"— 
** Wild roses are rose-shaped,” etc. ‘‘ What color are 
the flowers you would like?” All give the color of the 
flower they have named, Then, ‘‘ What can you t:ll 
about the smell of these flowers?” closes the recitation. 

The blackboard exercise appears as follows : 


Names of Flowers. Shape. Color. Smell. 

Wild Roses, Rose, Pink, Fragrant. 
Lilies, Lily, White, Yellow, Very fragrant. 
Pinks, Pink, Red, White. Very fragrant. 
Morning-Glories. Funnel, Ked, White, Fragrant. 
Mustard B'ossoms, Cross, Yellow, Not fragrant. 
Ox-eyed Daisies, Strap, White and Yellow. Not fragr. nt. 
Snapdragons, Lip. Purple, Not fragrant. 





A DEVICE IN NUMBER, 


OsseEcT :—To give pupils exercise in number, and to 
lessen the labor of correcting. T procured some cards, 
size about 6 or 7 inches by 2 inches. On one side of 
these cards I wrote a number of figures to be added, and 
sometimes to be subtracted. Here is a sample : 

; 6 inches. a 
i 84+447424842444045+46 
44+847424145+46438+49+40 
&) 64+74+14+64+4424+8+454+7+542+38+1 

















Six lines of figures are written on each card, ard in 
such a menner that the first and the last figure in the 
row, read together, will be the correct answer, as in the 
sample-vard. ‘The first row begins with three and ends 
with six. Then 8, the first figure, and 6, the second 
figure, read together, makes 36 the answer. 

R. B. Ray. 
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A FEW PRINCIPLES IN SPELLING. 





If we misspell a word our brain picture of it is defect- 
ive. We must think the word right. 

The foundation of spelling should be the reception in 
the brain of forms, not sounds. 

All primary spelling should be by copying words. 
Every word, every sentence taught inthe primary class 
should be copied from the blackboard on the slate, and 
then read from the slate. 

Never have one word written incorrectly if you can 
possibly avoid it. 

Teach only those words your pupils use in language. 

Teach words at first, both separately and in sentences. 

Teach the most used words first. 

The mean‘ng of a word can only be taught by using 
it in a sentence. 

Never teach the spelling of a word, the meaning of 
which is not understood. 





MORAL LESSONS SUGGESTED BY A PIN. 





1. Want of a Head.—Describe a pin—bright, straight, 
long, pointed, but headless ; therefore of but little or no 
use. Describe a boy—sharp, active, with hands and legs, 
but who acts as if he had no head. All the good things 
we haveare of no use to others unless we use our heads. 

2. A Crooked Pin.—Describe one. Try to use it ; dif- 
ficult to do so. Whenin, often comes out. Cannot be 
depended on. Describe a person of crooked ways. 
Never knows his own mind. Cannot be depended on, Is 
not straightforward. Put no trust in a person of 
crooked ways. 

8. A Rusty Pin.—When the shaft is rusty, it is hard 
to get it through anything ; it requires more force. The 
game with a rusty or crusty person. He finds it hard to 
pass along, does not get along smoothly.. He is 
crabbed, sour, self-willed, will have the last word. We 
might call him a rusty pin. 

4. A Bright Shaft, a Strong Head, a Sharp Point.— 
Pleasant to look at, and does its work easily. So witha 
bright, genial, good-humored, willing boy. 





MIND PICTURES. 

OsseEct : To cultivate imagination, and give exercise 
in language. 

Tell pupils to close their eyes while you read to them ; 
then when you have finished, ask t! em to tell or write 
what they saw with their ‘‘ mind’s eye.” Read slowly. 

1. “‘I think I see a book. It is a new book. It has 
bright green covers. I see a good many pictures in it. 
The title of the book is ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” It is printed 
in black letters.” 

2. “IthinkIseea pond. A boat ison the pond, A 
boy and a girl are rowing the boat. The girl has on a 
large, straw hat. Her doll isin her lap. The grass is 
green on the shcre ofthe lake. Some flowers are grow- 
ing in the grass. I think it is a pleasant day, The sun 
is shining. The boy and the girl are having a good 
time.” 





BEGINNING GEOGRAPHY. 





Lead pupils to a childlike conception of the earth as a 
great ball moving in the air, lighted by the sun, with a 
surface of land and water. Address their imaginations, 
making ‘‘ word-pictures.” 

Illustrations :—A ball tossed into the air.—A balloon in 
the air.—Birds in the air everywhere.—Boys in other 
places flying kites.—Air all over the round earth.—A 
picture of a globe floating in air—The evening star, 
another earth.—The moon, a small earth. 

Illustrations of shape :—Reads, marbles, balls, oranges, 
and the globe, for form only, not for shapes of land and 
water until preparation for the use of maps has been 
made,—alike in shape}—@ifferent in size. 

Tllustration of the flat appearance.— Horizon. 

Iitustration of size.—If a horse-car track could go 
around the earth ; time to ride around once ; more than 
half a year, going night and day. 

Illustration of the two motions.— Let one pupil stand 
for the sun ; another pupil carry the globe round him 
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rotating it all the time. Results.—Day and night.— 
Year.—LUCRETIA CROCKER. 





WORD OR NUMBER GAME. 





The promise of a word or number game to all who 
have perfect lessons, is one of the best incentives for 
a good recitation. I write upon stiff paper (cut in 
squares), words used in reading lesson, and place them 
upon the counting table. The ;-upil who fails to pro- 
nounce the word he has drawn, must wait his next turn. 
The one who has the greatest number of words, of 
course, wins the game. In the same way, play the 
number game.—ANNA E. VAILE. 


THINKING EXERCISES.—JUDGMENT.—II11. 








A judgment is a conclusion arrived at by the compari- 
son of twoideas. In order to form correct judgments, 
there must be clear ideas already in the mind. Water 
may be made the subject of a series of exercises for 
the judgment. The following conclusions may be 
formed by the pupils : 

Water is a liquid. 

Water is transparent. 

Water is incombustible. 

Water is inodorous. 

Water is tasteless, 

Water is solvent. 

Water is evaporative. 

Water is crystallizable. 

Before either of these judgments can be made, each 
term of the judgment must be clearly in the mind of the 
pupil. The term water is already so, but the terms 
liquid, transparent, &c., will probably not be, The first 
step, then, is to see that the pupils form clear con- 
cepts of these qualities. Two or three of these may be 
formed in succession at one lesson. An attempt toform 
too many will lead to confusion. ' 


ILLUSTRATING ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION 
BY MEANS OF TOOTHPICKS. 





On the table are hundreds of wood entooth- picks, 
some in bunches of 100 and of 10, and some separate as 
units. After simple questions, which create an inter- 
est, the class is told to add : 

122 
281 
122 
B24 


The boys work it with tooth-picks thus : 


=a II 
— ame ea ! 
=a as ii 
= a aw Ss IIit 
These are easily added, as no column foots over 10. 


But here is a harder one : 


846 
585 
248 


The boys do it thus : 
— 


IIiitti 
Itiiti 
ITIIItil 
Adding the units, they have 10 and 9 over. Putting 
a band around the 10, and placing it in the tens’ column, 
they have 9 units left. Counting their tens, they find 
(including the one carried over), 12 tens, 10 of which 
they fasten together as a hundred package and place it 
in the left-hand column, leaving 2 tens in the middle. 
With this added hundred, they count 11 hundreds, so 
that the picks lie thus : 
A ori 
omen ee, 
mee eee eee TI IIiiiii 





11 2 9 
Here is one in subtraction : 
626 
239 


2 Se A A A a a I1ITIII 
mee Gem ITILIIiiri 
As the pupil cannot take.9 from 6, he borrows a ten 
bunch from the upper row, pulls off the band and adds 
10 to the 6 units. Counting he finds 16. Separating 9 
from 16, he has seven left. Next column, 3 tens from 
1 ten cannot be taken ; 8 tens from 11 tens (borrowing 
a hundred bundle) leave 8 tens. Then 2 hundreds from 


STEMS.—III. 
(CONTINUED. | 


By FLora NBELY. 


SPECIMENS.—Smooth and rough stems, some divided 
into branches, rattan, the plume. 

ARRANGEMENT.—Children notice that some stems are 
simple, others are divided into branches; that the 
branches are also divided. The arrangement varies, 
sometimes the stems are opposite, sometimes alternate, 
and again (as in the pine), they form rings around the 
trunk; that some branches are erect, in the willow 
pendant, and in the oak nearly at right angles with the 
trunk. Explain that the branches, as they grow older, 
form a more open angle. 

GRowTH.—Show the plume of the embryo. Teach it 
is a bud, and as it grows it bears this bud at the summit ; 
it is called the terminal bud. Otber buds appear on the 
sides of the stem ; these form branches. Call attention 
to the joints where the leaves come out, Tell the class 
that these joints are called nodes, and the parts of the 
stem between are the internodes. 

Divisions.—There are two divisions of stems, those 
which grow externally, and those which grow internally ; 
the first having the wood arranged in layers, the oldest 
being in the centre of the trunk, the new forming the 
outer layer. Exampl.s, forest trees, and most herba- 
ceous plants. They arecalledexogenous. They spring 
from seeds with two cotyledons, and are therefore called 
di-cotyleondous. 

The second division comprises those in which the new 
fibres are formed in the centre, and the wood is pushed 
out. They are called endogenous. The seeds have but 
one cotyledon, and are called monocotyledonous. 

Usr.—The use of the stem is to support the branches, 
leaves, and flowers, and to convey to them, by means of 
little tubes, the food that the root absorbs from the 
earth. It also, by means of other tubes, conveys back to 
the root the juices that have been changed in the leaves, 


A LESSON IN NUMBER. 








By M. M. HILLEary, Cumberland, Md. 


A class of twelve little boys and girls are before me. 
It is their first lesson in the division of odd number3. 
Their eyes become brighter still, if that were possible, 
as the monitor, quietly and quickly, passes to each a 
bundle of many colored sticks, that are held together by 
rubber bands. The children remove the bands, and 
place the bright sticks upon their desks, waiting eagerly 
to be told what they are to do. 
‘* Now, children, show me three of your sticks.” 
Immediately each child holds up the number re- 
quired. 
“That is right. 
your desk.” 
All put them in the proper place, 
‘*Let me see if you can show me two of those sticks?” 
This is done. 
**Clarence may tell me how many sticks remain at 
the top of his desk.” 
‘*There is one left at the top of my desk,” answers 
Clarence. 
‘*Robbie, can you tell me how many times you have 
shown me two sticks ?” 
‘*T showed two sticks one time,” Robbie replies. 
‘Bessie may give me two of her sticks. How many 
times can you give me two sticks?” 
‘1 can give you two sticks one time, ’ comes the ready 
answer. 
‘*How many times one remains on the desk, Laura?” 
** One time one.” 
‘*Now you may all place your three sticks in a row 
upon the desk.” 
This is done promptly. 
‘* You may now separate them so that you will have 
two sticks in one place, and one stick in another.” 
The little fingers soon make the division asked for. 
‘* Albert may tell me how many times two in three.” 
‘*In three there is one time two,” 
**Clara, can you tell anything more about the num- 
ber three?” ; 
** Yes, Miss; there is one time two, and one in three.” 
Continue in this way with the succeeding numbers 
5, 7, 9, etc. 
Draw out by careful questioning the children’s own 
ideas. Let them answer in their own language and 
prove, by the use of their objects, that what they assert 
is true, 
Let them have perfect freedom in thought, movement, 


You may place them at the top of 





5 hundreds leave 3 hundreds. 


and expression. 


Later on, place upon the board the following: 

How many 2’s in 8? 

How many 2’s in 5? 

How many 2’s in 7? 

How many 2's in 9? 

How many 2’s in 11? 

When examined, the children’s slates will look like 
this : 


How many 2’s in 8? 8=1x 2+1. 
How many 2’s in 5? 5=2x2+1. 
How many 2sin7? 7=8x2+1. 
How many 2’sin9? 9=4x2+41. 


How many 2’sin il? 11=5« 241. 





DIFFERENT WAYS IN WHICH PLANTS May 
BE PROPAGATED. 


By ANNA JOHNSON. 


Several weeks previous to the lesson have the children 
plant seeds in pots or boxes ; take slips from geraniums 
or other plants that slip easily, and place some in sand, 
others in water ; take begonia leaf and cover portions of 
it with earth. 

At the time of the lesson, in addition to these speci- 
mens the children prepared, have a sprouted potato: 
bulbs that have not been separated from a cluster ; myr- 
tle, or any running vine that shows roots along the 
stem ; and a large root of any plant that can be divided. 

Show the sprouted seeds, and have the children te|] 
from wha the little plants grew. Pull up some of the 
plants, and let them see the seeds still attached to the 
roots. Show the roots the slips have made, both in the 
water and sand ; also the roots formed on the leaf. Let 
them examine the stems of runners to notice the many 
roots along the stem Have them find all the places in 
the potato that have sprouted. Break off the little 
bulbs from the cluster, and show the buds ready to grow. 
From cuts, or on the blackboard, explain the process of 
grafting, and tell the reasons for using it. Show how 
layers are placed in the ground. 

Blackboard lesson : 

( Seeds. 
Slips of stems, 
| Slips of leaves, 

Plants may Runners, 

be propagated + Buds, or eyes, 
from Bulbs, 
Layers, 
Dividing root:, 
Grafting. 

All plants may be raised from seeds. Ali the annual 
flowers, grains, and most of the vegetables are raised 
from seed. 

Geraniums, fuchsias, and most green-house plants, 
may be raised from slips, 

Begonias can be raised from leaf slips. 

Myrtle, strawberry plants, and creeping vines, can be 
raised from runners. 

Blackberry bushes and grape-vines can be raised from 
layers. 

Potatoes and Madeira vines grow from eyes, or buds. 

Gladioli, tube-roses, onions, hyacinths, and tulips 
grow from bulbs, 

Lilacs and other bushes may have their roots divided 
to make separate plants. 

Trees may be grafted. The graft will grow the fruit 
of the tree from which it was taken. 








HINTS AT THE OPENING OF A SCHOOL. 


—-_ — 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AT TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


1. How to teach rapid counting. 

2. Drill tables: kinds, value of, how used. 

8. How much is necessary to teach in arithmetic. 

4. How to teach fractions— addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division. 

5. To what extent should the text-book be used? 

6. Grube’s method. 

7. The Quincy course of study in arithmetic. 

8. Neatness, accuracy, rapidity ; how secured? 

9. In what respects do new educational m¢thods 
modify old arithmetical methods? 

10. What is the meaning of ‘“‘ mental” arithmetic‘ 

11. A class exercise in percentage. 

12, Class exercises in combinations of numbers from 
1to 35... 

18. Should grading depend upon arithmetic exavi 
nations alone? or should a pupil be promoted if good 
everything but arithmetic? 


14. Comparative value. of. text-books. How they 





should be used. 
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“pouueT-BOARD.—Have a pbulletin-board in the 
school-room, Or in the hall, on which may be posted 
notices. Newspaper clippings of stories, news or humor- 
ous anecdotes, may be pasted on the board, which will 
prove @ source of interest, quiet amusement, and profit 
to the pupils, A brief summary of each day’s news 
could be thus posted, and the pupils questioned on this. 
—School Devices. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





The “ proclamation ” of the Nationa! League renders most of the 
Irish members of parliament liable to imprisonment for belong- 
ing toa criminal organization. 

A contract has been let for the construction of a statue of 
Liberty for San Francisco harbor. 

An investigation is iu progress relative to the alleged use of 
money by the Pacific railway managers to influence legislation. 

Two New York Stock Exchange seats have been sold for 
$20,000 and $21,000, respectively. 

A heavy rain and hail storm did considerable damage at Pana, 
[i., August 14. 

There are one hundred and twenty-seven less saloons in Minne- 
apolis than last year. 

Several hotels and pavilions at Asbury Park were siruck by 
lightning, August 20. A number of people were injured. 

The Russians have firmly established themselves on one of the 
plateaus of the Pamir, a range of mountains that walls in Thibet 
on the north. 

Atelegram from Venice states that all the gondoliers in that 
city are on strike. 

The troubles between United States and Canada fishermen still 
continue. 

Jacob Sharp’s physical condition is said to be growing steadily 
worse, 

The labor party, in convention in Syracuse, decided to exclude 
socialists. 

The Scotch cutter Thistle arrived in New York after a sail across 
the Atlantic. 

A train on the Baltimore & Ohio railroad was thrown from the 
track at Washiagton. The engineer was killed, and a dozen or 
more of the passengers injured. 

Emperor William is still very sick, and has been ordered by his 
physicians to remain in bed. 

Asyndicate has been formed with an immense capital, the ob- 
ject of which is said to be the making of Peru a British colony. 

{r. Gladstone says the recent elections show that the day of 
triumph for the Irish cause is fast approaching. 

Queen Victoria has acknowledged President Cleveland's con- 
gratulations in behalf of the American nation on the occasion of 
her jubilee. 

A battle monument corner-stone has been laid at Bennington, 
Vt. 

The emperor of Austria has become a life member of the Goethe 

The transatlantic steamship City of Montreal was burned when 
five days out of New York. 

Mr. Powderly, general master workman of the Knights ot 
Labor, designates the late attempts tu corner wheat and coffee as 
“ gigantic schemes to rob people under the shadow of laws which 
fail to punish gambling in the necessaries of life.*’ 

Russian emissaries are credited with instigating the recent re- 
bellion against the Ameer of Afghanistan. 

Prince Ferdinand, in accepting the crown of Bulgaria, has re- 
ceived no encouragement from any of the great powers. 

A fire in Pittsburg caused a loss of about $1,000,000, 

New Mexico has declared a cattle quarantine against several 
states, on account of pleuro-pneumonia. 

Efforts are being made to introduce electric motors on the New 
York elevated railroads. 

It is stated that the crops are not as seriously damaged as was 
feared. Coupled with this, comes the intelligence that trade is 
becoming brisker, with prospects of still greater activity. 

Alphonse King, a Frenchman, crossed the Niagara river just 
below the Falls, August 14, on a water bicycle. 

- Revs, Jones and Small, the evangelists, have been conducting 
meetings at Round Lake, N. Y. 

There is much suffering in Newfoundland on account of the 
failure of the fisheries. 

Dr. Cyrus Edson, of New York, is preparing a report concern- 
ing unwholesome and deleterious food. 





FACT AND RUMOR. 





W. D. Powell, formerly of Eurkaton, Tenn., has been called 
to take charge of the high school at Stanton Depot. 


Our genera) agent, Mr. E. J. Lewis, while on his last business 
trip to Ohio, not only took subscriptions but took unto himself a 
wife also. He married Miss Kittie Owens, of Newark, 0. The 
JOURNAL sends its best wishes. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton is in Paris sitting daily for her por- 
trait to an American painter. 


Mr. Geo. W. Cable, the writer on Southern topics, who has been 
80 Successful a teacher of Bite studies at Northampton, is now 
t0 conduct Dr. Meredith’s Saturday afternoon class in Tremont 
temple, Boston 


Statistics show that during the past fifty sears 524,000 persons 
have been evicted in Ireland—an average of over 10,000 per 





The Chinese government. has ordered that every foreign mis- 
sionary shall henceforth hold a passport from his own govern- 
ment. 

A gift of £20,000 has been received by the University of Aus- 
tralia for the founding of a chair of music. 

Rev. Dr. Witherspoon, of Louisville, Ky,, has declined the pro- 
fessorship offered him in Columbia Theological Seminary. 

The corner stone of a building for a Theological Semiaary was 
aid at Pueblo, Mexico, July 21. It belongs to the Methodists, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction Draper is trying to intro- 
duce, with the voluntary aid of the district school commissioners, 
the project of uniform teachers’ examinations, which he put 
through the legislature in compulsory form last winter but 
which Gov. Hill refused to approve. 

There are about 130,000 Mormons in Utah. Of these quite 80,- 
000 are under the age of eighteen years. This leaves 50,000 above 
that age. 

Two young electricians of Munich, named Mestern and Heli- 
dobler, have invented a sort of telephone which fixes the spoken 
word on a chemically prepared sheet of paper. 

Mrs, Jessie P. Barnes has been chosen w take charge of the 
department of music in Washington College, Irving, Cal. 

The Right Hon. Charles Bowen is translating the Eclogucs and 
the first six books of Virgil's Aineid into English verse. 





Dyspepsia, headache, indigestion, loss of appetite, are cured 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilia. Try it. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


COLORADO. 


The school population of Bent county is increasing rapidly. 
The census lists of this year show a gain of about thirty-eight per 
cent. over last year, with about a dozen new towns to hear from 
and be organized into schoo! districts. 

When the schools open in September the sul)ject of the effect 
of stimulants and narcotics upon the human system must be 
taken up systematically for the first time. The school law pro- 
vides for such instruction. Already schoo] boards are adopting 
text-books and preparing to meet the requirements of the law. 

The last general assembly divided the state into six institute 
districts for the “* purpose of organizing and maintaining teach- 
ers’ normal institutes.’’ The term of the institute shall not be less 
than two weeks. The revenue of the district institute comes 
from three sources, viz., registration fee of $1.00 fur each person 
in attendance ; the board of county commissioners appropriates 
$1.00 for each certified person in attendance from each county ; 
the state appropriates $50.00 upon proof that not less than twenty 
persons have paid the registration fee. Thus a school of fifty 
persons would have a fund of $150.00. No person shall receive 
any pay from the institute fund for “services as conductor or 
instructor that does not hold a certificate of qualification from 
the state board of education upon the recommendation of the 
state board of examiners.” 


FLORIDA. 


Rey. E. P. Hooker, in higreport of Rollins College, Winter Park, 
speaks of the past year as having beea one of signal growth and 
prosperity to the college. The school has numbered 164 in all 
the departments. One year ago the school met in unplastered 
rooms over a store. To-day they occupy a tastefal building 
known as “ Knowles’ Hall.” Other buildings that have been 
erected are, Ladies’ Cottage, a dining hall, and a cottage for 
gentlemen. The course of instruction is thoroughly established, 
and the schoo! is looking forward to a useful career. 











INDIANA. 


The teachers’ institute in Grant county is pronounced unusually 
good, and our correspondent praises Supt. E. O. Ellis very much 
for his efficient management. The instructors were: G. F. Bass, 
E. F. Brown, Indianap>lis; W. H. Mace, of De Pauw University, 
Greencastic; E. M. C. Hobbs, of American Normal College, 
Logansport, and Hon. H. M. La Follette, state superintendent. 

IOWA. 

The institute held recently at Belle Plaine numbered one hun- 
dred in att@mdance. The work done was excellent, the school ex- 
hibit was especially fine. 

KANSAS. 

“County Uniformity” was not carried at the last annual dis- 
trict meeting of Anderson county. But very few districts favored 
it. 

KENTUCKY. 

Prof. Biscoe Hindman, of Helena, has resigned his position in 
that place to accept that of professor of mathematics in the 
Louisville high school, 

The state normal institute for the third superior court district 
was held at Louisa, Lawrence county. from July 18 to Aug. 6. 
Prof. J. R. Potter, assisted by Prof. G. W. Wroten, and Prof. T. 
B. McClure conducted the institute. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The alumni of Appicton Academy and McColiom Institute, at 
Mount Vernon, held their triennial reunion on Wednesday, Aug. 
24. The oration was by Hon. Jonas Hutchinson, of Chicago, Ill., 
and the poem by Henry A. Kendall, of Somerville, Mass. Dr. 
Charics M. Kittridge, of Fishkill, N. Y., acted as president of the 
day, and Prof. C. F. P. Bancroft, principal of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., as chaplain. 

The board of education of Winchester has elected John G. 
Thompson, of Sandwich, Mass., principal of the high school, and 
Miss Daisy Leonard, assistant, School will begin on Monday, 
August 29. 

Prof. Gifford, of Hallowell, Me., Classical Institute, has been 
elected principal of Proctor Academy, at Andover. 

"Fhe “ old pine, ’ in the college yard, said to be 100 years old, 
one of the landmarks at Dartmouth, around which every 
Dartmouth class for many years has smoked its farewell pipe, 
was struck by lightning, recently. Considerable bark was torn 
trom the trunk, but the tree may not be killed. 
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Kimball Union Academy, at Meriden, whose 75th year begins 
August 23, has had 2,839 students, of whom 1,732 were graduates. 
Of this number 533 afterwards graduated at Dartmouth, and 713 
at other colleges and professional schools. In this list are 333 
clergymen, 211 physicians, 313 lawyers, 36 editors, 7 college presi- 
dents, 34 professors in colleges and professional echools, 431 teach- 
ers, 4 members of Congress, and three judges of bigher courts. 

Clarence A. Brodeur, of Penacook, has been engaged to teach 
in and have charge of the grammar department of the Hunne- 
well schools, of Wellesley, Mass. He graduated from Harvard in 
June last. ‘ 

Miss Mary Prent'ss will succeed Miss Abbie J. McCutchins, as 
lady principal of Kimball Union Academy, at Meriden, at the be- 
ginning of the coming term. 

Dana M. Dustan, formerly of Peterborough, who has been prin- 
cipal of the Weston (Mass.) high school for five years, bas been 
elected principal of Monson Academy, at a salary of $1,500, He 
graduated from Dartmouth in 1880. 

Fred, P. Emery, of Suncook, has been ergaged as an instructor 
in the Institute of Technology, at Boston. He graduated at 
Dartmouth, class of ’86. 

Forty-eight men wanted the position of superintendent ot 
schools in Nashua. 

Henry 8. Roberts, principal of the Warner high school, has been 
offered a similar position in Pennsylvania, at a salary of $1,650. 

The N. H. legislature has appropriate’ $7,000 annually for the 
state normal! schoo] at Plymouth. The legislature bas also appro- 
priated $12,000 for enlarging and repairing the school building, 
introducing water, &c. 

Concord. State Correspondent. 





ELLEN A, FOLGER. 


NEBRASKA. 


Nemaha county institute was held in Auburn from Aug. 15 to 
Aug. 27. Prof. Victor C. Alderson, a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and a specialist in primary work, had charge of the de- 
pariment of primary instruction. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Jobn Terhune, county superintendent ‘of Bergen county, pre- 
pares questions for the annual examination of the pupils of the 
public schools of his county. These papers are submitted to 
township boards of examiners. Diplomas and certiticates are 
awarded to successful candidates. This isa movement that will 
tend to give unity in the instruction of the various schools of the 
county. 

NEW YORK. 

The free scholarship competitive examinations for Madison 
University, Hamilton, will take place in various cities Sept. 1. 
Information can be obtained by addressing the president or sec- 
retary. 

J. Russell Parsons, Jr., commissioner of first district, Renssclaer 
county, will hold examinations for teachers’ certificates as fol- 
lows: Sept. 3, Hoosick Falls; Oct. 1, Lansingburgh; Nov. 5, 
South Petersburgh ; Dec. 3, Schaghbticoke. 

Fairfield Seminary for young ladies and gentlemen was founded 
in 1803. During the period of more than eighty years it has 
graduated 25,000 students. It boasts of twelve departments. 
Many improvements have been added during the past year, and 
facilities are now offered the pupils seldom equaled. 

The teachers’ institute for Lewis county, first commissioner 
district, will be held at Port Leyden, beginning Aug. 29. 
Prof. Samuel Albro will be chief conductor. Prof. George 
Griffith, of New Paltz, assistant. Prof. Griffith will discuss 
methods in geography—a subject which he always handles with 
great ability. 

Port Henry Union Free School and Academy opens Aug. 29. 
Improvements have been made in the way of grading, enlarging 
the course of study, and in the addition of apparatus, so that 
better inducements are offered this year than ever before. Prof. 
William H. Benedict is principul and superintendent. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Piedmont Seminary, Lincointon, under the management of 
Prin. D. Matt. Thompson, will open Aug. 31. The instruction 
given here is based on correct principles : 

“ Facts are valuable only as they furnish material for thought. 
We deem it worse than useless to cram the mind in early youth 
with a mass of undigested facts.” 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Miss Mary Speer, of the Cook county (11!.) normal school, bas 
been elected principal of the model school connected with the 
West Chester state normal school. 

Supt. David 8. Keck, of Berks, one of the young and stirring 
superintendents of the state, was complimented by a third term, 
—a rare procedure in the southern tier of counties in this state. 

Thomas G. Jones, for many years principal of the St. Clair high 
school, was strongly opposed this year by the saloon element, but, 
in the face of this opposition, was re-elected. 

A post-graduate normal course has been established in the 
Nanticoke high school for the purpose of preparing such as de- 
sire to teach. 

Miss Jean T. MacCulloch, a prominent Wilkes-Barre teacher, 
bas gone to Monrovia, California, where she will accept a position 
in the schools. 

Hereafter pupils completing the grammar school course of in- 
struction in the Pottsville schools will be regularly graduated 
and granted diplomas. 


Nanticoke. State Correspondent. Supt. Wiui 8S. Monror, 


TENNESSEE. 


Hardeman county has just held an enthusiastic teachers’ insti- 
tute. Not only are the teachers alive to the improvement of their 
work, but the taxpayers are determined to put the common 
school on a better basis. Among the subjects discussed were: 
“The Duty of Parents to Children,” “County and State Aid to 
Education,” “* The Aim of the Teacher—Whatisit?" Everything 
was practiea), and tended to bring about a better understanding 
and co-operation between patrons and teachers. 

The colored teachers’ meeting, held in Brownsville last week, 
was.a grand success. Many prominent white citizens were out to 
hear their lectures, and care away surprised at the improved 
methods they saw explained. 

Eurckaton. State Correspondent. 
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VIRGINIA. 


Miss Alice M. Pollard, of Richmond, bas been selected to take 
charge of the music department in the Onancock Academy. 

Prof. J. T. Littleton, who has been residing for the past year 
at Bell Haven, has gone to Danville to assume the duties of vice- 
principal and professor of modern languages in the new Method- 
ist female college there. 

A new Baptist female college was recently established at Glade 
Spring, in southwestern Virginia, with Prof. Marcellus M. Har- 
grove, A. M., as principal. 

Rev. R. M. Saunders, principal of Norfolk college for young 
ladies, has been attending camp meetings, and delivering scientific 
lectures on the eastern shore of Virginia. 

Prof. R. H. Willis, fcrmerly of the Norwood high school in this 
state, was revently married to Miss Libby M. Hall, in Syracuse, 
N.Y. Prof. Willis is now at the Arkansas University. 

Dr. John L. Buchanan, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, has returned to Richmond from a short visit to his home in 
southwest Virginia. 

Prof. Winston, of Richmond College, has been lecturing with 
Prof. Sanford, of New York, at the summer normal institute at 
Farmville. 

Prof. Milton W. Humphreys, Ph.D., has been elected to the 
chair of Greck in the University of Virginia, recently vacated by 
the resignation of Prof. John H. Wheeler. Prof. Humphreys was 
educated at the University of Berlin, and has bee. Greek profes- 
sor in the Washington and Lee University, Va., Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, and the University of Texas. Though comparatively a 
young man, he is regarded one of the most thorough and brilliant 
Greek scholars in this country. He has made some notable con- 
tributions to philological journals in this country and in Europe, 
and is the author of splendidly annotated editions of Thucydides 
and Sophocles. 

Dr. J. A. Harrison, lately of the University of Texas, has been 
elected adjunct professor of natural science in Randolph Macon 
College, Va. Prof. Harrison is a Virginian by birth, and is a son 
of Dr. James F. Harrison, late chairman of the faculty of the 
University of Virginia. 

Prof. Charles W. Dabney, state chemist of North Carolina, has 
recently been elected president of the state university of Tennes- 
see, at Knoxville. He isu son of the Rev. Dr. R. L. Dabney, for- 
merly of the Union Theological Seminary at Hampden Sidney, 
Va. Prof. Dabney is probably the youngest college president 
in the country. He is also to be state chemist of Tennessee. 

The seven summer normal institutes that have been in session 
in Virginia for the past montb, will all close next week. 

Onancock. FRANK P. BRENT. 


Piedmort Male Academy, Greenwood, Albemarle county, 
opens its first session Sept. 12, The course of instruction em- 
braces English in all of its branches, Latin, Greek, French, Ger- 
man, mathematics (including commercial arithmetic, book-keep- 
ing, etc.), and the rudiments of the natural sciences, and is de- 
signed to prepare the pupil for admission to college or university, 
or for the practical pursuits of business-life. Rhodes Massie, A.M.. 
D.L., is principal. His past work is spoken of in highly com- 
mendatory terms. 








LETTERS. 


HIGH SALARIES FOR THE HIGH GRADES.-—Mr. Editor : 
The JOURNAL of May 21, containing my article on salaries, 
and your rejoinder, came in the midst of my closing work, 
else it would have received immediate attention. 

You “do not concede that primary teaching does not 
rank with industries of higher grade.” The issue between 
us, then, narrows down to one of classification. How shall 
we classify the primary teacher ? 

First, let me state that I do not advocate putting high 
school girls in ¢éharge of this very important department 
—my practice is to select very carefully the teacher for 
this work. I consider the intermediate grades the least 
responsible ; but this is aside from your issue, which is 
between the high grade and the primary teachers. 

Still, I cannot agree with the editor, that “ a very ignor- 
ant young girl may ‘hear classes and keep order,’ ”’ 
without possessing “‘the slightest grain of true teach- 
ing ”” power. 

do maintain, however, that more (if not higher) — 
fication is necessary to fill efficiently the higher positions, 
You say very “little ae is neceesary”’ to the 
conduct of primary work. Does the able editor mean to 
imply that book-knowledge is the only requisite for the 
teacher of the higher grades ; or that the high-grade teacher 
should be any the less “ gifted by nature and fitted by train- 
ing’? Surely he means neither of these implications. He 
must mean that a peculiar tact or artis wy eae for primary 
work—admit it; and the fact remains that every teacher 
needs, every efficient teacher exercises, tact. It will be 
somewhat difficult to demonstrate that that of the primary 
teacher is of a superior order to that of other teachers. 
But the higher grade teacher MUST have, superadded to 
this tact, the scholarship, culture (book-knowledge, if you 
— which, you say, is not necessary to the primary 
work. 


But is it true, that the powers of combination and 
organization, essential to successful superintendence and 
principalship, are a lower order of talent than that of even 
the Rose Dartle ideal ? Such a view is subversive of funda- 
mental psyehological principles, and directly contradictory 
of common sense—there is just the difference between the 
— of an army and the leader of one squad under 

m. 

You grant that the primary teacher’s work affects but 
one class, and ask how important is that class. Is it not 
evident that many classes, equally important, are equall 
to be affected by the work of the superintendent? Is it 
not better, when detriment is inevitable, to restrict it to 
the narrowest possible limits ? Is it not beter one acorn 
should be retarded (not destroyed), than that a whole crop 
should suffer ? 

The question sums up thus: 

(1) Peculiar talent + training + a little book-knowledge 
= Primary Teacher. 

(2) Peculiar pale ete higher order) + training + much 
book-knowledge = High Gr. Teacher. 

For equatioa (1), lam indebted to you, Mr. Editor; the 
(2) you can scarcely fail to accept. A comparison of them 
will give no equivocal result; and_as agree that 








higher remuneration ”—hence my original theorem. 
J. WM. STOKES. 

P. S.—Miss Kenyon, in the issue of June 18, admits the 
justice of my remarks, if I had reference to superinten- 
dence. When we consider the article which elicited my 
first, and that my remarks on the high grade teacher were 

icated on the fact that more or less superintendence 
devolved upon him, a full complement of ‘ question- 
marks” would be necessary to develop the relevancy of the 
body of Miss K.’s article. 

She states a series of pedagogical truisms with an ex 
cathedra air that is refreshing. ‘‘ No doubt but ye are the 
people and wisdom shall die with you.” 

She says that the primary teacher’s work affects the 
child’s future school life through all the classes. Since she 
was dealing in truisms, she might have added that the 
child’s entire life would be affected thereby ; and she 
might have adorned and em her statement with 
the usual figure: ‘“‘The pebble crepes, into the ocean,” 
€tc., etc. But this is equally true of all succeeding teach- 
ers and associations of life; and when we take into con- 
sideration the fact that the years of school life are the 
last opportunity of detect and correcting bad habits, 
whether the results of defective training in the lower 
piades. or not, their importance can scarcely be over-rated. 

say correcting, ad ly. I know trat bad habits can be 
corrected to a large extent. The most approved work, 
however, in the primary is no protection against incom- 
petency or lack of teaching instinct in the intermediate and 
grammar —. I bave seen many whose last estate 
was worse than the first, for this reason. On the contrary, 
I have never seen genuine teaching fail to awaken all the 

wers of the pupil in any grade, whatever may have 
m the previous my ag 

This is pot saying that best possible work is not desir- 
able in all grades ! 

Female College, Corinth, Miss. J. W.8. 


NOTES FROM OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 








W. W. KNOWLES, Manager. 

Prof. Cyrus W. Hodgin is to hold down the chair of His- 
tory and Political Science in Earlham College. Should he 
not succeed it will argue a decline in the market of true 
merit. For some time past he has been the honored princi- 
pal of Richmond Normal School, Ind., where he is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. John C. Macpherson, who has won a “ good 
name’”’ by the earnestness and excellence of his work as 
late superintendent of Wayne Co., Indiana. 

An arrangement has been made by which the TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTE AND PRACTICAL TEACHER will publish each 
month the Outlines of Reading Circle work to be done by 
the teachers of Illinois. We make room for this because 
of an urgent demand on the part of Illinois teachers, and 
because any work done by Supt. Gastman is worthy to be 
placed before the teachers of the country. 

Prof. H. F. Rulison of Watseka, Ill., bas started an aca- 
demy at that place, and says: “It is organized for the 
purpose of teaching such branches of learning as lie be 
tween the work of the common school and that of the 
university.”’ Prof. Rulison is a teacher of experience and 
ability. Any one wishing to know more of the school 
should write him for circular. 

Mr. Geo. A. Clark, a recent graduate of Hinsdale, Mich., 
mace us a pleasant call on his trip west in search of a field 
of labor. He’ll find it and succeed, too. 

Talk about “ woman’s rights’’! I see by circular of 
DuPage Co. Institute that, of the five instructors em- 
ployed, three are women. ‘‘ The world do move, don’t it?” 
The Educational Auxiliary, a paper just started in the 
interests of education, in C ark Co., Ill., has just reached 
us, and speaks well for itself. The price is nominal, and 
if every teacher in that county will take it, they, too, will 
speak well of it, for it will help them in their work. 

The Progressive Teacher is another educational paper in 
Illinois, and is worthy the name it bears. It is edited by 
L. E. Murray of Palestine, Ill. 

The management of Westfield College, Ill., has decided 
to admit one graduate from each high school in ghe state, 
end to exempt him from all tuition fees. We note this to 
their credit. 

Prof. H. B. Scott, of Dlinois, has been elected to the chair 
of elocution in Iowa College. He is a graduate of ‘‘ Old 
Knox,” and a hard worker. 

Miss Anna Corcoran, one of the best teachers in Morri- 
son, Ill., finds it necessary to rest one year from her chosen 
work. 

W. H. Bloom, of Illinois, takes charge of the Bloomer 
schools, Wisconsin, for the coming year. Mr. Bloom is 
quiet, earcest, and successful, 

The Woman’s World, published in Chicago, by Miss 
Frances Lord, of kindergarten fame, has changed its name, 
and 1s now called The New World. It has alsochanged its 
dress; and, for fear some one may conclude that it has 
changed its nature or mission also, it asserts: “‘I am the 
same old World I ever was.”’ 

‘“‘ The Open Court,” published in Chicago, is the highest 
type of magazine. Its mission is noble. Its contents are 
always first-class and may be read with profit by any one. 
Teachers, send for sample copy. 

Mr. 8S. A. Roberts of Maquoketa, Iowa, goes to Preston, 
of the same state. He is a worthy and competent young 
man. . 

Prof. Victor C. Alderson of Englewood, DL, goes to Au- 
burn, Neb., to work in the summer normal. He is one of 
our most progressive teachers and will do himself honor 
there. 





“higher grades of qualification and cy deserve 


The normal held by Col. Parker at the close of the 





National Association is pronounced a great success ; 300 
teachers in attend ting 38 states of the 
Union. 

The panorama of Mission Ridge has gone to San Frap. 
cisco. The Crucifixion is to take its place at Chicago, 

J. K. Lundy is one of our very best agents, and withal, a 
perfect gentleman. He is employed to teach in Christian 
Co., at $60 per month. The school is to be congratulsteq. 

The school campaign is opening up in good shape The 
demand is becoming quite general in the West for better 
methods, better plans, better teachers! It is gratifying to 
note that school journals are being recognized as a power 
in bringing about these desirable ends. Let them be true 
to their mission and they shall have their reward! 
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EDUCATIONAL EXPOSITION, NATIONAL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO. 





WHAT THE CHICAGO SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF IS DOING. 


Miss Mary McCowen, principal of the Chicago voice and 
hearing school for the deaf, “oral and aural,” demon- 
strated the possibility of teaching totally deaf children to 
read spoken language from the lips and to talk. Miss 
McCowen prefers to take children at the youngest talking 
age, say eighteen months, but does not despair when the 
increased difficulties of teaching older children accumulate 
before her. She economizes effort and intensifies impres- 
sions by utilizing all the child’s predilections and wishes 
as motives for expression. The first words taught are 
those that children use in their plays and in asking ques. 
tions. When the child is thirsty he is taught to ask for a 
drink. Imitating Miss M’s low and clear enunciation, the 
visitor questioned the two little girls, one five and one six, 
that Miss M— had selected from among her pupils to be 
with her at the Exposition. “‘ What is this ?” was promptly 
answered, “That is a fan.’’ ‘‘ What color is this,” drew 
forth the reply, ‘‘ That is black,” spoken as distinctly as 
was the question. These children love to talk. Their little 
tongues are going continually, and their hands, too, in 
gesticulation. It is touching to see the earnest eyes fixed 
so eagerly upon your lips as you speak to them ; but what 
a world of advantage and consolation is offered them in the 
fact that they need not be cut off completely from the hear- 
ing communvity—that they can converse with anybody who 
will take the pains to speak slowly and clearly to them. 


THE KINDERGARTEN AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL, LA PORTE, 
INDIANA. 

The welding of kindergarten and public school was best taught 
by the exhibit from La Porte, Ind. Mr. Hailman, of this place, 
has been the very efficient welder. The careless observer, in 
passing through these booths, is sometimes heard to exclaim, 
“How much kindergarten work!’’ but Mr. Hailman objects to 
this. The work of the kindergarten is done between the ages of 
three and six, and the subsequent training built upon its broad 
foundation is but to strengthen the habits and tendencies estab- 
lished in the lower school, to lead smoothly on to the higher 
studies, to furnish hand work and assist head work all along the 
various lines of tuition. This \. ork leads on into art and outward 
into science by lines of thought and mar ipulation commenced in 
the kindergarten; but, its purpose there once served, it is no 
longer kindergarten work. - 

During the first and second years these children do a very great 
deal of clay molding, and the most is made of their products. 
When a perfect cube is produced its surfaces are used to teach 
the square. Not only this, but these square sides are decorated 
in the course of color teaching. Sometimes the cube is hollowed 
out; sometimes its corners are cut off, sometimes both these 
modifications are applied; and with each new form thus made 
new subdivisions of surfaces into plane figures are suggested and 
new variations in color decoration applied. Then the sides of the 
cube are cut off, making square placques, upon which flower 
studies in clay are glued, or later, upon which reliefs are carved 
or molded. Thus the most is made of thecube. The economic 
value of the sphere is similarly extended. Useful things are made 
of the geometric solids, as a child’s bank from the square, another 
from the cube,a churn and a barrel from the cylinder, paper 
weights from the mutilated cube, etc. Natural objects are 
molded in great profusion and with wonderful effectiveness. 
These are ali painted and in remarkably natural colors. But for 
the tell-tale weight of the half-ripe apple you pick up from this 
table you would be tempted to bite it. The children select and 
mix their own colors. Among their decurated clay work are 4 
pretty bank in the form of a drum; a pair of brown clcth slip- 
pers lined with buff; a black and red checquer-board, with a 
nearly finished game upon it; some “ rainbow studies,” in which 
one color overlaps another in such order as to produce the solar 
spectrum ; a wagon of fruit and vegetables, suggesting a vender 
out of sight in some alley, leaving to the tender mercies of the 
street urchins his square quart of berries, his round peck meas- 
ure, his water-mclons and musk-melons, his onions, turnips, 
radishes, etc. There is also a very motherly hen on her nest; & 
saucy little bird, peeping out from its nest in a hole at the bottom 
of a tree-trunk; and other equally graphic representations of 
mental pictures thus expressed by the pupils, This conceptional 
work is followed in the third and fourth years by experimental 
and inventive work, now largely conducted on paper. The 
variety of form combinations and the richness of coloring show 
with what fearlessness these children work. Yet, they are under 
constant guidance. One exercise given them in their dictation 
work is to paint a square of one primary color and then to paint 
another, overlapping it half-way. A secondary color is thus pro- 
duced and its contrast with both primaries shown. In whatmay 
be called the elaborative work, a central figure is dictated and the 

are permitted to add some idea of their own, the same 00 
sides ; or, a general plan or outline is suggested and the pupil 
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jeft to fi) it in according to his own fancy. Pretty designs in 
experimental drawing are obtained by laying sticks and tablets. 
are drawn in wonderfully delicate lines after the pupils 
pave had a little training. The conceptional graphic drawings 
second year pupils set forth the fancies that roam through the 
ng minds of the artists, acc »mpanied by written explanations, 
“This man is coming to town to sell this load of straw to get 
poney to bUY things.” Thus drawing is made an aid in teaching 
eomposition, spelling, and penmanship. This conceptional draw- 
ing ceases with the third year, the pupils having now learned the 
yalue of truth in representation and t» seek it through obser- 
vation and experiment. The order in drawing is: first, the con- 
ional ; second, from objects; third, from dictation (begun in 
paps r-folding, ete.); fourth, elaborative; fi'th, inventive. The 
em, Mr. Hailman conten¢s, was not made by any grown man, 
put by the growing child. The aim is unity, individuality, and 
diversity. From twenty minutes to half an hour a day is devoted 
to this work, aud the time is extended after school hours when 
the pupils so desire. 

The compass is used in the lowest grade. When pupils can 
make their own tools, they do so. When a new thing is given, the 
children are immediately taught to use it. The te.chers and 
children supply a part of the material used. Children are not 
tsught to use the right hand exclusively. The social instinct is 
waltivated in young children by such exercises as this: Each of 
four children is given two or more paper forms. They stand 
ground a small table. One child lays a form down in the center. 
fis opposite neighbor follows, and then the other two lay their 
forms in symmetrical relation to the first two. Taen No. 1 offers 
another contribution and the rest carry out bis suggestion of 
position on their resvective sides. This is continued until the 
papers are all laid. The resu't is a regular plane form which may 
peused in design or may stand alone for its bewty. At first 
each child regards his papers as“ mine;” in the end all regard 
them as “ours,” and no member of the little community would 
spoil the “harmonious whole” by selfishly withdrawing his own 
gatribution. This game is called, “ Follow your leader.” In 
this way is the maxim carried out, ‘“* Come, let us live with our 
children.” 

The schools of La Porte number about fifteen bundred chil- 
dren Tae classes average forty pupils, and each teacher keeps 
the same pupils two years, so that her study may be the individual 
and her aim “ spherical development.”’ 

The growth of individual pupils under this system is shown by 
books containing their work in writing, io pasting, in drawing, 
ete. From the first crude attempts of the new-comer the improve- 
ment is so gradu+l, so assured, so continuous that the plain and 
unavoidable inference is, unremitting interest and effort. 

One more point or two regarding the minutiz of work not seen 
in other exhibits, The younger children had gratitied their fancy 
in the world of blocks by building block picnic table: and 
benches, seating paper dolis on the former, and setting the latter 
with tablets and shells for dishes. In these booths were seen the 
first really beautiful effects in tablet laying. (This work was 
probably d»ne “socially.”) The paper solids werc neatly bound 
atcorners with colored paper, and they were exceedingly varied 
incoaception and neat in construction. A collection of skins of 
furry and woolly animals indicated some study in this direction. 
Specimens of gums, minerals, and woods were seen attached to 
sheets Qf pasteboard, and the various grains and spices were 
exhibited in bottles. Squares and hexagons of mosaic work in 
wood, each done by four children, indicated an extended appli- 
cation of the “social” work formerly done with paper. A little 
paper, published in the spring of the year, its columns filled with 
the corrected com positions of first year pupils, affords supplemen- 
tary reading for the class, teaches the little ones “ how booksare 
made,” and indicates to the observer the charac‘er and tenden- 
cies of reading and composition as taught in this grade. 

Walking through these booths, admiring the various specia! 
products of education as individual educators make them visible, 
feeling many a heart-throb of glad hopefulness for generations 
to come at sight of the rays of light that stream so strongly 
through the breaking clouds, one was, nevertheless, haunted by 
swish for more usvity, more soundness, more completeness of 
character development than even a sanguine imagination could 
infer from woat was obvious in the several exhibits. The con- 
sant reflectioa beset one, ** This is excellent, but this is not all..” 
inthe exhibits from the La Porte schools and the exposition of 
their plan and drift, by their very able superintendent, Mr. Hail- 
Man, one lost that sense of incompleteness and plainly recognized 
‘most masterly attempt at that rounded development, without 
ae an ideal, the most energetic educators can but achieve 

20. 
























THE WORK OF THE COOK CO. NORMAL SCHOOL. 


But the exhibit of the La Porte schools did not fully set forth 
the aims, processes, and results of the entire school course, as 
fid the Cook Co. normal school of IIL, Col. F. W. Parker, princi- 
tal. For the fullness of fullness it was necessary to go to this 
booth—the warmest in all the immense hall, but by far the most 
utractive to the searcher after “ spherical development,” in 
Site of the physical discomforts of dog-day weather within 
ite enclosure. 

The exhibits from the school were arranged by grade, and the 
work of each grade was laid out in special lines, so that the ob: 
"rver could, if he chose, follow each line separately from begin- 
ting to end of the course. No subject once admitted into the 
‘ystem was slighted ; no subject was petted ; nothing was omitted 
that was necessary to show the equal and harmonious develop- 
meat of all-phased power in the small human beings intrusted to 
™ teachers for their start in life. Regarding the work from 

standpoint of kaowledge and its branches, it was hardly 
posible to say that one teacher excelled another in teaching any 
- branch. Regarding it from the standpoint of mind 
prey Was obvious that each had kept carefully before her 

\deal of many-phased development, and had sunk her own 
~~ for this or that branch lest one branch should sur- 

ia neighbors in growth, to their detriment. 

the first grade were to be found the usual kindergarten 
'§, Stick-laying, paper-folding, mat-weaving, sewing on 
d, clay modeling, block-building, etc. Side by side with 
Were the evidences of botanical and zoological study, 

flower , birds, etc., and the same in clay moldings. Com- 




































positions, embodying the children’s descriptions of these natural 
objects, further indicated their mode of study. Then there were 
otber language lessons illustrated by conceptional drawings. 
There were lessons in worsted and paints, on cardboard, showing 
instruction in the primary and secondary colors and discs of 
flannel for further illustration, leading up to that complex article 
of infant manufacture, the penwiper. There was number work, 
illustrated by original drawings. Everything showed intelligent 
experiment, independent thought, and cheerful effort on the 
part of the children. , 

In the second grade, or year, these various lines of instruction 
(or perhaps training would be a better word) were continued, 
with a marked advance in complexity of subjects and in skill of 
execution. The composition work included the story of Colum- 
bus, 

In the third grade, solid formsin paper appeared. Zoology 
was extended toastudy of buman bones by observation and 
description, and a stuffed weasel had posed for its pict ure befure 
an entire class of artists ia water colors. The botanical exhibit 
included preserved specimens and colored drawings of a still 
greater variety of plants; and this drawing and the penmanship 
in the accompanying «ompositions indicated steady and success- 
ful effort toward higher ideals of form and neatness. In lan- 
guage, more independence was manifested. The painting and 
description of a water lily were noticeable for th ir especial 
merit. The stories of King Midasand Little Ked Riding Hood 
were among the reproductions. The drawings to illustrate sim- 
ple operations in number were apparently dropped in this grade, 
but when a new subject in arithmetic, such as square measure, 
was iotroduced, drawing was again made a help and an evidence 
of the pupil’s clearness of mental vision. In all lines of work the 
Same sure and steady progress was to be traced. 

Fourth year. Here we found really beautiful paintings, 
especially one of the wild rose, and really beau iful moldings of 
shells, sprays, butterflies, plants, etc. In zoology, the frog had 
ouce more been a favored study, and the human teeth and skele- 
ton had received much attention. There were ijlustra'ed com- 
positions enumerating and locating the bones and describing 
them as to form and function. In number, the subject of inter- 
est was taken up, with the usual infusion of live, objective teach- 
ing. Thec lection of manufactures by pupils contained some 
pretty cardboard houses. 

Fifth year. Methods of teaching geography in this grade were 
illustrated by drawings of the various articles manufactured in 
the localities -tudied, and specimens of natural products described 
in the compositions to which they were attached. North Amer- 
ica had been studied, as a whole, in this manner (the first scien- 
tific presentation of geography). The basins of the Mississippi 
and the St. Lawrence had then rece ved separate attention. The 
course in natural science was indicated by some really artistic 
rehef moldings of birds, quadrupeds, fish, the buman ear, etc., 
and the side of a cottage and the front of some public building 
were added to this exhibit. Some pretty specimens of hammered 
brass included the picture ofacrane. In arithmetic, the pupils 
had completed interest, and, apparently, disposed of fractions 
(which, by the way, are not dealt with for the first time in this 
grade, but enter into the arithmetical probiems of the first and 
all other years.) 

Sixth year. The colored drawings in connection with geogra- 
phy as taught in this grade included spools of cotton, barrels of 
sugar, sticks of barber’s-pole candy, and th: map of South 
America. Compositions on sugar and the Amazon were dis- 
played, showing much grasp of language and an easy, graceful 
penmanship. The botanical drawings, cspecially those of the 
strawberry, were more and more creditable. Arithmetic in this 
grade deals largely with percentage, and again numerical draw- 
ings are brought into use, as in the case of nine saucy, pansy 
faces with three shut off from the ochers like naughty children, 
by a line drawn between, in response to the direction, “ Show 
33% per cent. of 9." In the relief molding the frog again comes 
to light, this time accompanied by a lizard. Also a lighthouse, a 
wild rose with its spray of leaves, and a bunch of blackberries 
deserve mention. 

Seventh year. History begun as a separate branch of study; 
paper dolis dressed in Revolutionary costumes; molding of Ply- 
mouth Rock with date 1620 chiseled thereon ; pen-and-ink sketch 
of Plymouth, with pilgrim settlement; drawings of spinaoing- 
wheel, log cabiao, Standish House, hom«-made cradle, and manu- 
factures illustrating Puritan times. Compositions on same in 
what may be called a final adult chirography, legible and grace- 
ful, Wood-carving on back-ground, “ Mother” (the word), deer, 
crane, etc. Manufactures, paper-rack ornamented with carving 
of oak-leaves. Models in clay of heads, faces, and parts of samef 
Geography, putty relief maps of six continents; shaded drawings 
of Europe, Chinese empire, bread-fruit, caoutchouc tree, tea and 
coffee plants. Zoology, study of heart and lungs; more frogs. 
Botany, study of cherry and red maple; colored drawings in- 
creasing in delicacy and truth. Arithmetic, cubic measure. 
Problem; “ Draw a cubic yard to the scale of one inch to the 
foot and ask five questions about the surfaces and five about the 
solid.” Problem in percentage: “* Make four drawings of an ob- 
ject and state the per cents. that you see.” (This was answered 
by the following drawings among others: 4 fans, differently 
colored; 4 glass marbles; 4 clocks, elaborately drawn; and by 
such statements as “75 per cent. of 4 houses is 3 houses; “ ko 
4 lilies is 50 per cent.”) History, successive divisions of N. A. by 
ruling tribes and nations, shown in series of- historical colored 
maps, executed by pupils, with color keys and dates. A full- 
rigged ship, hull four feet, stood to testify to the manner in 
which a boy who had several times crossed the ocean had been 
led tn give concrete expression to his memories of travel. 

Eighth year. The historical maps now arranged in complete 
sets and bound in books. Drawings of Rensselaer arms and 
Schuyler arms, of Gov. Schuyler, of the Stadts Huys, of the “Good 
Old Times” at Plymouth, of a group of old Dutch relics, and of 
various occupations of women in the Puritan days. Compositions 
on similar subjects. Geography, a special study of South 
America, with ordinary black and colored map-drawing, and 
compositions. Botany, the radish, beet, and leek well painted 
and described. Arithmetic, some problems in commission and 
brokerage, and some in the simpler operations, illustrated, as in 
lowest gradc, by drawings. 

A Class. A section of the earth’s crust, drawn in colors 
by pupils, the drawings filed between boards ornamented 


with large plates of hammered brass. Speczimens of paleozoic 
rocks. Botany, rushes, grasses, leaf studies again, the thistle. 
Zoology, the anatomy and natural history of the frog; small 
skeletons laid in flat position and fastened to paper; jaw-bones of 
the elephant. Pup ls actually at work in booth making putty 
maps from a relief globe, and sand map of North America from 
memory. (The pupils make their own boards in the w: rkshop.) 

Band C Classes. Fish, birds, and other small animals, dissected 
and stuffed by pupils; vital parts of dissected animals preserved 
in different ways; circulatory, nervous, and digestive systems of 
the cat; fine collection of pinned insects, and of insects preserved 
in aleohol. 

Training Ciass. Wonderfully artistic plaster casts, made by 
pupils, and second only to products of tbe Art Institute. Ancient 
history, in beautiful putty relief maps of Greece and Rome, 
Sectional putty maps, showing Alabama System and Southern 
Africa. 

But faint jus ice can be done, in summing up, to the exbibit of 
the Cook Co. Normal School. But a dim notion can be gathered 
from these printed columns of the continuity, the grand oneness 
of the growth it represented, the threading through its significant 
tale of a living philosophy, that dreams all things and provides 
for all things in human nature (for, to the thoughtful observer, 
the moral and emotioval training shines through the mental and 
manual training all along)—that reems to point abcad somewhere 
toa realm of love and wisdom almost Leavenly. 





THE WORK OF SEVERAL SCHOOLS. 


The Chicago Free Kindergarten exhibit contained ten 
peas, at different stages of growth, preserved in bottles. 
The children had planted the peas and then uprooted one 
each day to observe the progress of the plant. 





In the Froebel and Drexel booth, Mrs. Putnam gave 
lessons in paper-folding. The visitor had but to enter, seat 
himself at the long, low table, and become as a little child 
again, to beinstructed. The impromptu class thus formed 
were taught how other simple geometric forms and multi- 
farious combinations in design may be evolved from the 
square ; how this affords infinite play for childhood’s 
originality, under guidance ; how the elements of geometry 
may become appropriate mental aliment for very young 
children; that precision in speech and action may be 
incorporated as ap element of training in the most attrac- 
tive exercises for infants; that the teacher of these exer- 
cises in “ making” should plan for only beautiful results 
by distributing few and harmonious colors, etc. Mrs. Put- 
nam recommended gum tragacanth for pasting purposes ; 
and, as this sours easi'y, carbolic acid to preserve it. The 
gum should be spread with a brush or a splint. 





Among the many bright hints afforded by this great 
symposium of thinkers and doers, the following, in lines of 
work not already directly treated, were noted. The school 
at Norwood Park, Cook Co., Il., showed its appreciation of 
authors studied by the English Literature class in a unique 
manner. Little albums were made, with a page fot each 
letter of the alphabet and quotations from the given author 
entered in the order of their initial letters. A Longfellow 
album, whose first quotation was “ And the night shall be 
filled with music,” etc., and the second ‘‘ Bear, through 
sorrow, wrong, and ruth,” etc., evidenced a close and ap- 
preciative study of ‘the people’s poet.’’ These albums are 
made up at the end of a year’s course. 





At the Cleveland High School, Mr. Aborn teaches 
mechanical drawing by and from its legitimate use, thus 
reversing the usual order of presentation, gaining time and 
serving utility. Instead of drawing from modeis his pupils 
are given the dimensions of a conceptional form, from 
which they construct a drawing, and then they make the 
form from the drawing. A great variety of these forms 
in tin were on exhibition, and also the written problems 
and the drawings, of which they represented the results. 
Here is one of the problems: Make the frustrum of a 
rectangular pyramid, base 2 in. square, pitch 5 in., cu’ at 
angle of 75 deg. with axis, 244 inches from base. The pupil 
or class, to which this was given, first computed and drew 
the superficial elements of this solid and then laid their 
drawing (us a pattern) upon tin, indicated by perforations 
where t> cut, cut and soldered and sent the perfect form 
thus produced to the Exposition. Mr. Aborn has developed 
this system fully in his book, published by Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., Cincinnati, and entitled Aborn’s Mechanical 
Drawing. 





A despatch from Constantinople says that hundreds of houses, 
have been burned in Scutari. 


DELIGHTFUL AND ACCESSIBLE.—The resortsof Minnesota and 
the Northwest are attracting much attention, both on account of 
their beauty, bealthfulness and accessibility. Inthe latter regard 
the new short line of the Burlington Route, C., B. & Q. R. R , plays 
an important part. Over it through trains are run to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis from eith r Chicago, Peoria, or St. Lou's, with the 
best equipment, -including Sleepers and Dining Cars, that the in- 
ventive genius of the day has produced. 

At St. Paul and Minneapolis direct connection is made with 
trains for all points in the Northwest, as well as Portland and 
Puget Sound points. 

At all principa) ticket offices will be found on sale. at-low rates, 
during the tourist season, round trip ticket, via this popular route 
to Portland, St. Paul, Minneapolis and all principal resorts in the 
Northwest. When ready to start, call on your nearest ticket 
agent, or address Paul Morton, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Il. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


SECOND NATURAL HisTORY READER. ot Rev. J. G. Wood, 
M Boston: Boston School Supply Company. 182 
Pp. 


Both as to matter and language, this series of readers is 
carefully graduated. The lists of words for spelling, found 
at the beginning of each lesson, have been selected by the 
autor with regard to actual experience of the difficulties 
of children on that particular point. As nothing can be 
found to interest children more readily than animal life, 
special care has been taken to introduce only those animals 
that are more or less familiar, but the subjects are treated 
in such a way as to lead up to a scientific classification, 
which will be found in the more advanced readers. The 
firs: ten lessons in this volume, are devoted to birds, where 
they are fully described in their appearance, habits, form, 
and characteristics in all cases, zons eleven and twelve 
are given to snakes, the four following lessons to the frog 
and toad, the remainder to the fish, snail, fly, spiders 
mouse, rat, rabbit, hare, squirrel, dormouse, bat, mo.e, an 
hedgehog. The illustrations with which this reader is 
well supplied, are most excellent and plain, giving in a 
perfectiy life-like manner the Se they represent. The 
claws and heads of the different birds are especially good. 
All through, the illustrations themselves teach the lesson 
in a very attractive way. 





THE FORTUNES OF WoRDs. Letters toa Lady. By Fed- 
aio Garlanda, Ph.D. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 
220 DP. 

Dr. Garlanda has, in a series of twenty gracefully-written 
letters to a lady, prepared a book which will be read with 
reat interest by young students, especially. In the first 
etter will be found the importance of the science of lan- 
guage and its connection with the study of man and his- 
ry. The third letter is one of much interest, treating of 

ancient etymologists and their stumblings, and the Indo- 
European language. Each letter has its ial interest. 
written in a most attractive manner,—while the material 
of which the book is = is drawn from good sources 
and can be relied upon. The fourth letter may be consid- 
ered an important one, aud especially useful. In it is 
found the idea of root, and Grimm’s Law, fully delineated, 
continued also in the fifth letter. The author see ™s to 
have the skill, in a great degree, of beguiling his readers 
into a study of wor s,and at the same time maintaining 
the interest. 


THE HovsEI Liven; Or, An Elementary Physiology for 
Children in the Public Schools. Van Antwerp, Bragg & 
Co. Cincinnati and New York. 96 pp. 

Inu preparing these lessons in hygiene for the use of small 
children, it has been the aim to use simple language, omit 
all scientific terms, and provide only such facts in re 
to the structure of the body and the functions of its organs 
as can be underst by children, and at the same time 
teach them the laws of health. The book has special refer- 
ence to the nature of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and 
their ¢ffects upon the system, and as little children need to 
learn the simplest and plainest lessons, such as temper- 
ance, cleanliness, neatness, how to exercise, and what 
things to avoid as harmful, this book comes in to give the 
needed aid on those points. Among the variety of topics 
touched upon, are: how to have a fine form, what the 
rouscles do,—how one should take exercise,—how to bathe, 
—care of the hair, nails, and teeth,—things to be avoided, 
—wha* to do when burned,—how to eat and drink, and a 
great many more subjects as useful. Scattered through 
the book aie ‘‘ Things to he remembered,” and questions 
aud answers on practical subjects. 


THE REPUBLIC OF THE FUTURE; Or, Socialism a Reality. 
By Anna Bowman Dodd. Cassell & Co., Limited, 739 
& 741 Broadway, New York. 86 pp. 50 cents. 


In a series of letters from a Swedish nobleman living in 
the 21st century, to a friend in Christiania, the author has 
prepared an amusivgly extravagant little volume. But 
there is, however, such solid basis for the truth of what 
socialism would be if it should be permitted to build for 
itself, that the facts seem appalling. The little volume is 
full of sat're, and the letters are written ina excellent 
manner ; the author supposing that New York has been 
entirely‘given over to Communism, and the oppression of 
the people is graphically depicted. This little volume, 
which can be reid through so quickly, is well worth a 
study at the present time. 


By Sophie May. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
New York. Charles T. Dillingham. 


DRONES’ HONEY. 
ard, Pubhshers. 
281 pp. $1.50. 
Sophie May has been for a long time the children’s favor- 

ite story writer, but in this volume she has succeeded in 

writing a good book for grown-up people. It is a romance, 
and in a quiet way the author tells a story ofsociety. It is 
well conceived, and the plot carried out successfully, the 
interest being well maintained to the end. The main part 

of the story is located in a far-away, unimportant little vil- 

lage in central Maine, where there is not much to be seen 

but beautiful scenery. The interesting points of the story, 
however, diverge, and reach the famous resorts of fashion. 

Altogether, ‘‘ Drones’ Honey” is a very pleasant story, 

with a good moral tone and sound lessons. 


THE SHORTHAND EXERCISE BooK.—In Five Parts, with 
Key. Part I. By David Philip Lindsley, Chicago; D. 
Kimball, 83 Madison S*., Philadelphia: The Author, 1539 
Chestnut St. 


The author bas spot considerable time in perfecting a 
system of stenography, which he claims is much easier to 
learn and far more legible than several of the systems now 
in use. One peculiarity of his system is that the vowels 
and consonents are joined together without lifting the pen 
from the paper, instead of being detached from the con- 
soneotal outiine as in other systems. No itions for 
words are considered necessary, and special c are 
provided for most of the prefixes and suffixes. The author’s 
aim has been to make short-hand simpler in order that it 
might come into more general use in business and pro- 
fessional life. Part first treats of words of one syllable 
which do not contain the diphthongs of the el, ar, and es 

princi les of the system as ap- 

ly fiftee 


‘series of compounds: the 
awe to such words ; famil easy sentences embody- 


ng them, and a classified list of nearly fifteen hundred 
words of one syllable. The work will be accompanied by a 
‘key containing information relating to the learning and 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF 
— + hal deg N. Y., 1886. Hon. Calvin Patterson, Super- 
ntendent. 


The whole number of sehools under the control of the 
board of education during the year was seventy. There 
were 71,979 pupi's on the register at the close of the year, 
an increase of 2,296 over the preceding year. The average 
daily attendance was 64,769, or 88.9 per cent. of the average 
register, and 64.1 per cent. of the total number of different 
pup'ls instructed. The city is fairly well supplied with 
school accommodations, the lower primary grades, as is 
usually the care, being the most crowded. The by-laws of 
the board of education make it oue of the duties of the sup- 
erintendent so to organize each school that mie shall no" 
be unduly detained in any grade on account of lack of room 
in the next higher grade. ne marked feature of the work 
has been the raising of the standard for admission to the 
bigher grad:s. The uniform semi-annual examinations, 
the better grading of the classes, and the earnest and in- 
telligent efforts of the teachers have produced results indi 
cative of marked improvement in the organization and 
work of the higher grades. 

A training school for teachers was recently started and 
the report states that it was a success from the outset. It 
is believed that it will do much to improve the methods of 
teacbing in primary classes. The new rules of the evening 
schools make the oy permanent for those teachers 
who are successful in disciplining and governing their 
classes, and teachers whose work is unsatisfactory are 
Gronped at the end of each term. These schools had a 
total enroliment of 10,491; and the average attendance for 
the term was 4,193. fter much deliberation a new course 
of study has been laid out, the main points of which are: 
Reading is presented largely from the standpoint of utility. 
Lessons in language are made a feature in each grade. 
Arithmetic in the lower grades is confined to small num- 
bers and to operations easily within the comprehension of 
pupils. In the grammar grades the work in arithmetic 
may appear heavier than in the old course but it is more 
easily accomplished because the pupils have been better 
prepared for it by previous work. In the history course 
topics are assigned and discussed in place of the old method 
of memorizing. In the new ccurse are given what are 
known as object lessons intended to stimulate the imagi- 
nation. The remainder of the course remains substantially 
the same. In closing his report the superintendent says: 
“The defects in our system of public schoo!s, which have 
been freely exposed in this and previous reports, are not 
fundamental. The causes which produced these defects 
have to a considerable extent been removed. To perfect 
our system it still requires the expenditure of so much 
money as will insure the admission of every child of school 
age to a comfortably equipped school-rvom.” 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF PITTs- 
nme, Mass. 1886-87. Thomas H. Day, Superinten- 
ent. 

A regular c »urse of study was adopted during the past 
ear for the first time, with a view, not to confine teach- 
ng entirely to practice at the expense of theory, to seta 

limit beyond which teachers may not go, or to make teach- 
ing entirely mechanical; but rather to denote the mini- 
mum of work to be accomplished, leaving the me‘hod of 
work to the experience and good sense of the teacher. 
The committee state that they were unable to restrain 
truancy on account of the refusal of the local judge to ap- 
prove the by-laws relating to that subject. A new plan 
has been adopted of buying text-books directly of the pub- 
lishers, by which a larger number is procured for the same 
money. e high school was very much crowded, anid 
another year the whole building will probably be needed 
to accommodate the pupils, rendering it necessary to pro- 
vide other quarters tor the grammar school, that has 
previously cccupied a portion of the building. The total 
number attending the schools was 3,193; average mem- 
bership, 2,395 ; average attendance, 2,162. Tne to:al aver- 

e co3t per capita, based on average membership, and in- 

cluding supervision, text-books, and music, was $15.29. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Mrs. Sura Louise Saunders has in preparation a compilation 
of “ Festus,” which will be published by Lee & Shepard. The 
poem has run through thirty American editions, which proves its 
great popularity, and this new edition, prepared by one of its 
most ardent lovers, we are sure will be appreciated. One of the 
latest books published by Lee & Shepard is one which treats of 
the theorics held of spirit life among various nations and in all 
ages. The book is the result of profound res¢ arch. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. have prepared a new edition of Cutter’s 
“ First Book on Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene,” which has 
been revised by Dr. J. C. Cutter, son of the author. This work is 
so popular that 300,000 copies have been sold in the United States 
and Canada, and it has been translated into several foreign 
languages. 

The first number of a new monthly journal entitled, The School, 
has been published at Springfield, Mass. The title indicates 
sufficiently the aim of the publication. 


“The Great Cryptogram; or, Lord Bacon’s Cipher in the so- 
called Shakespeare Plays ”’ will be the title of Ignatius Donnelly’s 
forthcoming book, which the author claims will forever settle the 
Sbakespeare-Bacon controversy. The work will be published by 
R. 8. Peale & Co., of Chicago. 


The Free‘ el Society offers prizes to the amount of twenty 
guineas for the best essays on the fullowing subject: The ethical 
teaching of Froebel as gathered from his works. The essays must 
be sent not later than November 1, addressed to Froebel Secre- 
tary, office of Journal of Education, 86 Ficet street, London, 
England. 


Geo, Routledge & Sons, 9 Layfayette Plavc, New York, publish 
the following works, “ La Beile Nivernaise,” the story of an old 
boat and her crew, by 4lphonse Daudet; “ Happy Home Stories 
for the Young,” and “ Wide Awake Stories for the Young ;” 
* Buffalo Bill,” by Henry Llewellyn Williams. 


Many teachers were greatly benefitted by a perusal of Mr. 
Senders’ article in the June Atiantic entitled, ** Nursery Classics 
in Schools.” The same writer contributes another article to the 
July number, the subject of which is, “ American Classics in 
Schools.” 


Among the publications by J. Fitzgerald is, ** The Formation of 
Vegetable Mould Through the Action of Earthworms,” by Chas. 
Darwin. The g:eat scientist has invested this unpromising theme 
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Early in t:e fall a charming story, by Miss Mary G. Darling 

will be published by D. Lothrop & Co. “Gladys: A Romances 

the title, and some Bostonians figure in the story. 


A valuable work, ‘‘The English Language ; Its Grammar, His 
tory, and Literature,” by Prof. J. M.D. Meikeljohn, has bee 
published by D. C. Heath & Co. 

Schiller’s “‘ Poems and Ballads,” in Lytton’s translations, is ty 
latest addition to Morley’s Universal Librazy. Published by Geo, 
Routledge & Sons. 


The story, “ A Tragic Mystery,” written by Julian Hawthorne 
from material furnished him by the diary of Inspector Byrnes 
and published by Cas:ell & Co, has been a great success. A four, 
edition is in press. Other stories by the seme author will folicy 
in quick succession. 


* Oliver Optic,” (William T. Adams), has long been noted a8 g 
writer of bright, fascinating, and instructive stories for juveniky 
“Ready About,” published by Lee & Shepard, is the sixth ggg 
last volume of his “ Boat Builder Series.” 


It is proposed to change the School Gazetteer from a quarterly 
to a monthly, with a corresponding increase ic the subscriptig, 
price. 

The September number of the Riverside Literature Series (py). 
lished monthly, at 15 cents a number, by Houghton, Miffiing 
Co., Boston), will contain some of John Burroughs’s essays, or 
storiez, about birds and bees, with an introduction, recommend. 
ing the use of Burroughs in the sixth (fourth reader) grade, py 
Mary E. Burt, of the Jones School, Chicago Ili. : 
Anextra number. prepared by A. S. Roe, principal of the high 
school at Worcester, Mass., will also be pubijished in September 
containing programs for the celebration cf authors’ birthdays, 


MAGAZINES. 


In the Quiver for September wil! be found the usual variety of 
entertaining and instructive reading. There is a handsomely jj. 
lustrated article on ** Fulnmach and the Moravians,” and a continy. 
ation of the attractive serial, ‘‘ My Brother Basii.” Readers wil 
enjoy the pretty little poem,‘ A Child's Tear,” and the Dean of 
Canterbury’s article on “ How God Preserved the Bible.” This 
handsome periodical is published by Cassell & Co.——JIn the 
August Wide Awake will be found the first of a series of sketches 
of Old Concord, by garet c 
by a heart full of patriotism, and wil 
ing by all true Americans. In the same number, Charles Egbert 
Craddock goes on a coon-hunt, and trees a panther, in “The 
Story of Keedon Bluffs.” In the ** Successful Women’s Series” js 
a sketch of Mrs. Candace Wheeler, whe is prominent in the 
women’s art societies of New York. E. H. House, a well- 
known writer and journalist, contributes to the September Scrib- 
ner’s a Japanese story entitled “* The Sacred Flame of Torin Ji,” 
The sixth installment of Thackeray’s letters contains a number 
of his drawings, and a fac-simile of a note and humorous sketch 
sent by Thackeray to Mrs. Elliot. In view of the centennial of 
the Amcrican constitution in September, special intcrest attache 
to the article, which appears in this number, relating to “An 
Unpublished Draft of a National Constitution by Edmund Ran- 
dolpb, Found among the papers of George Mascn,” which r- 
cently came into the possession of Moncure D. Conway, while 
preparing the lite of Randolph. The articles by Prof. George. 
add on “ The development of the American University,” and on 
“The Modern Nile,” b Wilson, are well wortha 
perusal, In the August Century Greeley, of Arctic fame, 
ives a narrative concerning the Lady Franklin Bay expedition. 
hose interested in the economic questions of the day will find 
reading to their taste in Edward Atkinson’s article entitled, 
“Low Prices, High Wages, Small Profits. What Makes Them?” 
Gen. Joseph E. Johnston gives an inside view of his campaign in 
opposing Sherman’s advance to the sea.———The SoPtember 
number of the American Magazine contains among other articles 
“Our New Navy, ” by jAcat. W. S. Hughes; “ Canada’s Militia,” 
by J. Macional Oxley. 
0 





Her words are inspired 
be found fascinating read. 








Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, daughter 
the great romancer, contributes a story.———The Tatler is the 
name of a periodical published at Indianapolis by Chas. A. Bates. 
The August number contains “* International Copyright,” by W. 
De Witt Wallace; the conclusion of Mena Kemp ()gan’s story, 
“ My Husband’s Sweetheart ;” a letter on ‘‘ Union Labor,” trom 
Isaac Bickerstaff; ** First Impressions,” by Margaret Holmes, 
ete. The number is es rich in poems. One of the 
best articles in The M ne of American History for August is 
that Relating to the “ ation of the Arctic ship Resolute to 
the Queen of Engiand by the President of the United States,” is 
1856, There are many other fine articles; in fact, there is nota 
dull page in tne number. ian Thought for August 
maintains the reputati mn the periodical has at ained as an e- 
ponent of toe thought o{ theday. Among the contributors w 
this number are Key. J. W. Lee, D.D.; Charles B. Waring, Ph D.; 
Rey. Joseph Parker, and others.—_——Forty pages of boy and 
girl stories will pe found in the August Pansy, published by D. 
Lothrop Company, Boston. 








CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Graded course of study for the Jones County Normal Insti- 
tute, and announcement for the term of 1887 at Wyoming, Iowa. 
Prepared by Geo. E. Wood, county superintendent. 


Proceedings of the North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly, fourth 
panes = session, Morehead Ciry, N. C. 1887. Edwin A. Alderman, 
Pp ent. 


Catalogue of the Globe Academy, Globe, N.C, 1886-7. William 
Furney Marshall, priucipal, 


Circular of the State Normal and Training School, Potsdam, 
N. Y. 1887. E. H. Cook, principal. 


List of books for the Public School Libraries for the state of 
Wisconsin. Prepared by the state superintendent. 


Catalogue of the Centenary Biblical Institute, Baltimore, Md. 
1887-8. Rev. W. Mashn Frysinger, D. D., president. 


Twenty-second Annual Report of the Rutger’s Scientific Schoo! 
New Brunswick, N. J, 1886. 






































* THe Resorts OF COLORADO.—Colorado bas become famous 
for its marvelous gold and silver production, for its pictu 
esque scenery, and its delightful climate. Its mining townsané 
camps, its massive mountains, with their beautiful greep-vert- 
ured valleys, lofty snow-capped peaks and awe-inspi: ing caD0D 
together with its hot a1d cola mi.eral springs and baths, aod its 
heaithiul climate, are attracting, in greater numbers each yea 
tourists, invalids, pleasure and business seekers from all part 
of the wurid, 

The journey from Ohicago, Peoria, or St. Louis and other’ 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. stations to Denver (the sr 
distributing point for Colorado), if made over the Burling 
Route (C., B. & Q. R. R.). will be as pleasant and gretifyiog 8s it# 
possible for a railroad trip tobe. At all priacipal ticket offics 
will be found on sale, during the tourist season, round-:rip ticke's 
via this popular route, at low rates to Denver, Colorado Spring 
and Paeblo, Colorado. When ready to start, call on your net" 
ticket agent, or address Paul Morton, General Passengtt 

































































































with the profoundest interest. Price, thirty cents. 


Ticket Agent C., B. & Q. KR. R., Caicago, Ill. 
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THE LATEST SERIES ISSUED. 


(utter’s New Physiological Series 


The series is based on the most successful of physiological text-books (CALVIN 
CurTER’s). 
The study of the human body is pursued ina logical manner: structure (anatomy), 
duties of the parts (physiology), and care of the parts (hygiene). 

This is the only series in which are given directions how to observe phenom- 
ena on the living body, as well as for simple physiological experiments and for 
illustrative animal dissections, 








The effect of stimulants and narcotics on the activities and on the health of the 
growing body is presented in an orderly, temperate, and therefore scientific manner. 


Directions for the management of emergent cases are given in each book. 
The text in each book is direct, clear, and concise. 


The paragraphs are brief. considering only one topic. They are numbered con- 
tinuously, admitting of ready cross reference, 


The pronouncing glossaries are unusually complete. 
The type (pica and small pica) is clear and well adapted for school text books. 
The series is the fullest and best illustra‘ ed of any yet issued. 

BEGINNER'S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. By Joun C. 


Currer, B.Se., M.D. Small 12mo. 140 pages. 47 Illustrations. Pica Type. 
Cloth. Price: Exchange, 15. Introduction, 30. 


INTERMEDIATE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, A revision of 
the *‘ First Book on Anatomy, Physiclogy. and Hygiene,” prepared by CaLvIN 
Cutter, A.M., M.D., in 1854. 12mo. About 200 pages. 70 Illustrations. Small 
Pica Type. Cloth. 

Price : Exchange, 25. Introduction, 50. 


COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY ANDHYGIENE. 12mo. 375 
peges. 141 Illustrations, Cloth. Price; ——_ 60. Introduction, 1.00. 


These Books sent (post-paid) % anata and Educators at 
Introduction Prices. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Pus.isHERs, 


Nos. 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





New Volume by Sir John Lubbock. |A Companion Book to “‘ My Religion.” 





MY CONFESSION. 
THE PLEASURES: OF LIFE, 2% CONFESSION. 


Karenina,” * Tvan Ilyitch, yee a Ch 


By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., F. R. S. hood and Youth,” ete. 12mo. $1 
This pny gives an autobiographical account 
CONTENTS: of bd cha Ee = S in the Ky nae f pieee cpinkee, 
an e val y whic was brough 
The Duty of Happiness. The Value of Time. about ; all of which is told in the most delightful 
7 Happiness A gm ane i uegouares of Travel. manner, and will enable the reader to iatenieal 


Pleasures of Home. | more clearly his “My Religion,” which is the 


the bbs > of Books. 1s Setenee sequel to this volume. 


The Blessing of Friends Education. 


1%mo, cloth, 50 cents ; paper cover, 25 cents. | (First and second cditions sold before publica- 
tion ; third edition in press.) 


Sir John Lubbock’s Previous Books. | MRS. SHILLABER’S GOOK BOOK. 


The Origin of Civilization and the Primitive | 4 practical 
y, guide for housekeepers. By Lypra 
onan on of Man, Mental and Social Con- HILLABER. With Jeteibuctio on by Mis, P Part- 
serosa Wits anno, Bre | neon, amo, GL. 
us 
cloth, $5. 00, . B PT? [Extract from Mrs. Partington’s introduction. ] 


“Well, well,” said Mrs. Parti m, her spec- 
Prehistoric Times, as illu strated by Ancient | tacies beaming with de t as she turned over 


ains and the Manners and Customs of the leaves of the new cookery beok. “I declare 
— oro ak: Illustrated. New revised | jt excites my salvation giands even to read the 
a vo, cloth, $5.00. the stent et good d thugs. jit seems as though 
ts, Bees, and Wasps. A Record of Obser- entonc a 
rations on the Habite'of the Social Hyme>op-| tll, these meats and cosmetics to-gtve a jest to 
mo, clotn, $2, nope a_ house like an oasis in the desert of the 
5, Sarab, and be a quarantine of perpeiual 
peace.” 


T. ¥. CROWELL &CO., 
D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, | 1s Astor Puace., New Your. 


1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. HELPS FOR TE AC HERS. 
BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. Is the title of our new catalogue of booke 


ay Ts ci | in Sa prosan asoeetienad ota 
in a escription of our own 

ook suitable oe ae for | publications and a list of 50 of the most 
Libraries. School minent books for teachers. These have 
Officers and Teachers who n carefully classified into departments, 
wish to start or add to and Wrery book has its title, number of 
their School Libraries, will |P4ges, price, special teacher’s price, and 
receive free on application All the prominent are further 


deseri escribed, or a table of their contents 
with procs, y ey - It has also a short list of reference co. 
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READING MATTER FOR SCHOOLS. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES, No. 28. 15 Cents. 


Ready August 3S ist. 


Birds-and- Bees. 


By JOHN BURROUGHS. 


Simple, Interesting, Instructive. Can be read with profit 
by children eleven years old. 





‘Mr, Burroughs is the best literary naturalist now at work in America.’ 
a Review. 


A list of the 27 numbers of the series already published, and a prospectus of the 
new numbers to be published monthly during the school year, 1887-8, will be sent to 
any address on application. Subscription price for 1887-8 (nine numbers,) $1.25. 
Single nhens, 15 cents. 





‘RECENT ADOPTIONS OF 


WARREN COLBURN'S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 


New York Cit Philadelphia, Pa., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
, City, N.J., Newburgh, N. Y., 
Hoboken, N. J., Springfield, Mass. 


In use in 105 of the Cities and Towns of Massachusetts. 


‘Were I a business man, the training that I would exact from my accountants would be 
that obtained from Warren Colburn’s book.”— ALFRED 8. ROE, Principal of High School, 
Worcester, Mas? 

“The revision shows the band of a master. Itis the only English text-book upon arithmetic 
that I can unhesitatingly recommend.”’—Cot. F. W. PARKER. 
This book covers the ground of three arithmetics,—a Primary, an Elementary, and a Mental. 
A sample copy costs 35 cents, (postpaid.) 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
STUDENTS’ EDITION |BOOKS FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS, 


sg hak iy A> CEEEE SO One THEM, 


CHILDREN’S HOUR Mrs. M. B. C, Slade. 

Containing Diploenes wok ion Songs, Tableaux. 

Charades, Blackboard Exercises, etc., for Leg = 4 

spnoems, ™. -— —K, 1 VoL, 16mo, boards. Price, 


With Notes by W. J. Roirg, A.M., and many EXHIBITIO DAYS. 
pore nero Se eS yer Og 
0 scbolars in e ommon. 
SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE. rammar, 8 and “iii, High Schovl. 1 vol.,16mo, boards. 


The text correctly printed for the first time in ri KSAT TIMES. By Marion Wayland. 
fifty years. Contains Dialogues, Recitations, Motion Songs, 


entir: price, 50 cts. 
TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS. Behe DEALOGUES. by 0. M. Barrows. 
The first complete * Variorum ” edition. | abeice 38 cts. ae a 
ANUAL OF GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 


SELECT POEMS of TENNYSON. | By Samuel W. Mason, Supervisor of Boston Schools 
The Lady of Shalott, Dream of Fair Women. NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 
Morte @’Arthur, Locksley Hall, Tne Brook, etc. | PLAYS. Written and Collected by Mrs. Lonise 

SCOTT'S MARMION. Ivetivate, Wasitington, er “yo - 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S TENNYSON cHAKADES AND PANTOMIMES. For 


School and Home Entertainment, with additions by 


CHILDE HAROLD. et Calle Bw plGmo, boards ; price, 50 cts. 


TS. For School and 


SCOTT'S LAY OF THE LAST Ay Oy yA by Oliver Optic. 1 vol, 16mo, 








si 











MINSTREL. | pa." any, of ime above sent by mail, postage paid, on 
Pamela S ENOCH ARDEN, | ee. i: soup SOD. ] 
ly THE BEST. 


Each in one vol.,16mo. Richly and copiously | 


illu trated. 75 cents cach. ‘RECEPTION DAY. 


Send for Descriptive Oirewlars, containing the | 4 NOS. 


~~ =A practical hints on the school study Of! sont for $1.00, postpaid; sivgle num- 


bers, 30 cts. each. 24 cts. to teachers 
TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 8 cts, extra by snail 


| E,L, KELLOGG & CU., Educational FPubs., 
Lapeens IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION, | 25 Clinton Wlace, New York. 
AMMAR, AND RHETORIC, combined, 


By Mago AM Rent by mah oes: MACMILLAN & COS 


SELECTIONS FROM THK WRITINGS or | SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
GEO, BANCROFT, by W. ao A.M. pexer’ Lessons in Elem. Physio ogy....@1.10 











Sent b waa for 35 cents. Address, Gcikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog........... 1.10 
any! Roscoe's ‘s Lessons in Elew. Chemistry........ 1.10 
GEO. SHERWOOD & co., Jones’ Junior Course 3 of Pr. Chemistry ia Se 70 
307 & 309 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ill. —_| Stewart's Lessons it Elem: mphysies  a40 





Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy.....1.25 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


‘Something for your| 12 Feurth Ave. _New York. 
Reception. And you| g@Scsgie os ae 
don’t know where to 
find it?” 


Well, you won’t make a mistake if you 
send 27 cents to E. L. Kellogg & Co., of 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y., for one of their 
Reception Days. There are 4 Nos. of 160 
pages each, crammed full of good things 
Freed to speak, Sie oan Goeeaeet 
c exercises, etc., t can be used—al 
not one or two in a book. Every piece is wanes ope riieens at mt yea. 
suitable for schooluse. Thousands already etion in Vocal and 
in use. They are the most popular of 
such books published. Try one and see— 
‘our—-$1.00, postpaid. 


BL. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs, 











Probably the best f : club list of educational and other papers 
ang sjeraded to suit the - vy wpe we and acareful index. Nothing like it is pub- 
iat is ready, — mak oe wae este mee by securing t free 
ts, A tian 6 ss 
terms, Address, o Uiberal | vor 4 conte ie 
E. L, KELLOGG & CO. E. L. KELLOGG & Co. 
Mdueational Publishers, 25 Clinton Pl, N. ¥ DUCA Okinton Place, Now York. 











25 CLINTON PLACE, N. Y. 
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lyspepsia 

Does not get well of itself; it requires careful, * 
persistent attention and a remedy that will assist 
nature to throw off the causes and tone up the 
digestive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Among the agonies experienced by the 
dyspeptic, are distress before or after eating, loss 
of appetite, irregularities of the bowels, wind or 
gas and pain in the stomach, heart-burn, sour 
t h,etc., ing mental depression, nervous 
irritability and sleeplessness. If you are dis- 
couraged be of good cheer and try Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. It has cured hundreds; it willcure you. 


. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO.,, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








Three Prizes will be award- 
ed on Jan. 1, 1888, for the 
three largest lists of three 
months’ trial subscriptions 
to TREASURE-TROVE, our beau- 
tiful 86-page illustrated mag- 
azine for young people, $1.00 


a year. First Prize isa 14 
karat lady’s gold watch. 


Second Prize an unabridged 
dictionary, either Webster's 
or Worcester’s. Third Prize 
a selection of $8 worth of 
professional books for teach- 
ers. 


Three months’ trial sub- 
scriptions to TREASURE-TROVE 
are placed at only 15 cts. 
each. Every teachercould, 
at this low rate, secure a 
large number of subscrip- 
tions. Our only reason in 
making this offer is to render 
the magazine more widely 
known, feeling sure that it 
will be so well liked that 
nearly every one will renew 
fora year. Start your club 
going. You can add to it till 


Jan. 1, ’88. Samples free. 
Address, 


TREASURE-TROVE £0. 
25 Clinton Pl., N.Y. 
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— 
CuricuRA, the great Skin Cure, and Corr 
SoAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier. 
it, externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally are a positive cure for 
every orm of skin and blood disease, from pim, 
pe scrofula. CuTmoURA REMEDIES are 
utely pure and the only infallible skin bean 
and blood purifiers. 
Sold e here. Price, Currcura, 50c.; RE 
; SoaP, 25c. by the PorreR 
CHemicat Co. N, MASS. 
£8” Send for “How to Cure Skin’ Diseases. 


HANDS ge Ry dove’s down, and ge wane? 











That American young women 


tion. 
men, yet with them, too, lie great possi- 
bilities, only to be developed by careful 
training. It isa prime mistake of many 
of these young people, and of their 

rents, to think that a trip to Europe is 
indispensable to a thorough musical or 
artistic education. However this might 
have been in the past, it is not true to-day, 
with such an institution as the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music in vigorous 
existence, not an experiment, but a suc- 
cessful and veers conservator, 
in which are taught, under competent 
instructors, all branches of instrumental 
and vocal music, beside arts and lan- 
guages. For full particulars, address Dr. 
E, Tourjee, director, Franklin Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


It is said that in the early days when 
the world was young befure it was de- 
cided which was mightier, the pen or the 
sword, the two had a contest which, 
in the vigorous though somewhat i 
gant phraseology of the modern prize- 
ring, will be termed a slugging match. 
It is furthermore averred by the critics of 
that time that ere the sixth round had 
beer fairly begun, the pen landed with 
such an astounding crack upon his oppo- 
nent’s jaw that the latter was completely 
knocked out, and since then has never 
been able to come up to the scratch made 
by the pen; but some pens do not scratch 
as intolerably as others, notably those 
manufactured by Mr. Joseph Gillott, are 
docile and smooth-running to a remarka- 
ble degree, which has given to the fav: rite 
numbers, 303, 404, 332, 351, and 170, their 
world wide fame. 


Taking one consideration with another 
the teacher's lot, if aggravated by poor 
materials, is not a happy one, and of all 
the different items in the schcol equip- 
ment none can be made a means of grace 
more potent than a lead pencil, if it is of 
fine quality and finish and in good con- 
dition generally, and yet this same small 
affair may be turned into an instrument 
of torture, if it is unruly scratchy, gritty, 
and brittle. It behooves a teacher for her 
own peace of mind to use pencils that have 
an established reputation such as those 
manufactured by A. W. Faber. These 
words are also true of pen -holders, erasers, 
other kinds of stationery and school sup- 
plies of all kinds. These are manufactured 
of the best quality the same house, 
A. W. Faber & Co. The educational de- 
partment is in charge of Mr. Garrett 
Bergen, who is widely and favorably 
known. 


The study of physiology holds a first 
place in our schools to-day; and both 
teachers and pupils are eager to be guided 
by the most practical and thorough text- 
books. This being the case. it is a pleas- 
ure to recommend Cutter’s New Physio- 
logical Series published by J. B. Lippin- 
cout Company, Philadelphia, Pa., as one 
of the best adapted to its purpose of any in 
the market. In this series the study of the 
body is pursued in a logical manner, direc- 
tions are given for observing the phenom- 
ena of living, and the effects of stimulants 
and narcotics, and also directions for the 
management of emergentcases. The para- 
graphs, pronouncing glossories, and other 
parts of the text are brief, direct, clear, 
and unusually complete, beside being thor- 
oughly illustrated. 


If you contemplate a visit to New York 
you should send for a copy of a compre- 
hensive, well written tad accurate guide 
to the City—128 sand map—entitled 
* How to Know New York.” Sent on 
receipt of 6c. in stamps. 

Address : Advertising Department, 

Grand Union Hotel, New York. 


The Western Educational Agency of 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers has removed 


curmg |to large and commodious quarters at 


Nos, 255 and 257 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
where all the educational works published 
by this firm may be examined. 


The twentieth Annual Catalogue of the 
Chi Musicai College, one of the oldest 
and favorably known censervatories of 
this country, is a handsome book of 56 
pages, containing an abridged history of 
music, a musical lexicon, and other val- 
uable information—which will be mailed 
free to any address on application to the 

Central Music Hall, Chicago, 





I, The fall term opens Sept. 12, 1887. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


August 27, 188», 





B26 VACANCIES. 
are) 
talented and versatile, goes without ques- 
To a less extent is this true of our 


occur from sickness, failures on examination 
vacan: which must be filled atonce. We now 
lege and 
places in the Primary 
at once. 
State. Send at once for circulars. 


326 


We still have (Sept. Ist.) 326 vacancies for the Fallterm. At the last moment many ‘jj 


TEACHER’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 State St., Chicago. 
(Opposite Palmer House.) 


32% 


a intments to better : 
Ee tape Normal Momool pacitios 


Academy position:, a large number of principalships and superintendencies and 
and Grammar gradcs at good salaries. Teachers not about 
Our agency has filled two-thirds of the best places vacant this year west « 


yet located should y 


of New Yo 





326 





u A w’s EXC ‘Wr ta 
wo —- Cex 
| Teachers’ Bureau. 

(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
fessors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
Sas ~— to Colleges, Schools, Families and 
Churches. Also Bookkeepers, St-nographers, 
Copyists and Cashiers to Buri css Firms. 


ress Mrs.) 4. LD. CULVER, 
ase . 329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 





Usbith,, atawe stan sists Dealy ae gy 

A froW mANid $850. Penn., Model Schwvl, 
$800 ; Reading and Eiocution :ame, $650; Vocal 
and Instrumental! Music, $650; Manual Training, 
— Ark., Manual azemuing. $1000. N. Y., 
jence and German, $650. LACES RECENTLY 
FILLED IN NEW YORK: $1500,, Canandaigua, 
Syracuse , $1450, Elmira; $1200, Waterford, Stam- 


ford, East Syracuse ; $1! Ovid, Trumansburg, 
sa ratoss- ROUR UNEXPECTED VACANCIES 


from sudden resignations of teachers already 

appointed boards of education cannot do better 

than apply to _ us, as our list is extensive, and 

even tu ¢the last moment we can offer quite a 

choice o° candidates for an qutinarz ee. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AG Y. 

C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 

YOU W N to secure a more congenial 

{ position Or a larger sal- 

ary? There are many desirable vacancies where 

good salaries will be paid to well recommended 

teachers. Only yesterday we received a call for 

a skilled primary teacher at a salary of $900 and 

the place is st:ll vacant. Will it not pay to register 

ina reliable agency like ours and thereby increase 

yoursalary from 20 to 50 per cent. ? Send for our 


circular. . D. KERR, .. UNION TEACHER’S 
AGENCY, 16 Astor Place, New York. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Special facilities and charges unusually moderate, 
Application Form and full particulars for stamp, 
W. A. Choate & Co., Managers, 
AND GENERAL SCHOC . FURNISHERS, 


$08 Broadway, Albany, N. Y: 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to co! schools, and familics, su 

perior Professo ncipals, nts, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or 


Mie Mad EOUMG KOTO. 


nion Square, New 














ork. 





Hillside Training School. 


A department for training kindergartners and 

Primary teachers will be op din jon 

with the Hillside Home School, under the super- 

vision of Jane Lloyd Jones recent Super r. 

of the Eau Claire Training School and Teacher of 

Primary Methods in the St. Paul Training School. 
For particulars address, 


HILLSIDE HOME s8CHOOL. Helena, Wis. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


‘eycling aid to 
vigorous appetite, good 
digestion, exhbilarated 
spi: its, innocent Pe 
and health for all 

YES! 

Would the yg of 
American riders of first- 
class machines bave ridden 
for 10 years, and c ntinue 
to ride Columbia Bicycles 
and Tricycles if they were 
not the best ? 


NO! 
The most comprehc nsive 
*eycling catalogue pub- 
lished, free on application. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
79 Franklin St, Boston. 


12 Warren &t., N. ¥. 
291 Wabash Avenne, 
Chicago. 


6. 7 
oe 
America tc any, of Eme 
De eee Lt etait up onpital st 6800; 
surplus 875 000, offers first Mortgage Logas 
og seven percent Also 6 cent. 1) year 
venture Bonds d percent. 
Toans held in trusc by the 
ompany, N. ¥. Sper cent. 


or periods under one 4 Witte for tal 
refereno te tbe company at 1 

















Uen- 
St, 








For Regist 

or ration, p 
NO FEE pepe efficient 
spe, Sane bastnem, not in collectin +. 
fees, but n providing competent Teachers 4 
Pos'tions. vp 


g”, stamp. 
EMPLOYERS are served withou cha 
Rogheretion without a fee gives us the jan, 
and most select suppl of Teachers in Amet 
eaves no motive for representi ‘ 
are not suitable. i, 
RK. BE. AVERY. 

American School Bureau, 2 W. 14:h st., yy, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCy 


American and Foreign Teachers, 
merican a ‘ore’! ‘eachers, Professors, ¢pj 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Univ: rsities, (Wi 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churct.cs Circuly 
of choice schools carefully recommend d {9 

rents. Selling and ee J of schoo! property 

OOL FURNITURE and sch ols supplies, Bey 
references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

31 E. 17th Stree!, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


, 
(Mutual Teachers’ Ageney. 

Conducted by tbe School Supply and Publis 
ing Co., offers its services to te:chers se king 
positions, and to those desirous of securing in. 
structors in every grade. 

The managemont is indorsed by Hon. &. 0, 
Chapman, State .Supt. Schools, N. J., Hon. Nei 
Gilmour, Ex-State Supt. Schools, N. Y , Prine. 

| E. H. Cook, of State Norma! School, Potsdam, 

. Y¥., W. J. Milne, Ph.D., Prin. State Norn 
School, Ge N. Y., and others. 

No charge to these employing teachers, Ad. 
dress. utual Teachers’ Agency, 
BOND STREE’™, N. J, 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureay, 


in Every State and Territory 


es manager is Superinte: dent of Public Schoo’ 
and has spent over twenty-five years in schoo- 














work. 
PROF, GEO. W. TWITMYER, Prin. Public Schook, 
Honesdale, Pa,; “From personal knowledge | ca 


mos recommend the P. Bureau to 
worthy teachers seeking preferment or new poti- 


tions.’ 
tate il sciows, 


EST TEACHERS, anc ORE, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School Property rented and sold. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORE & Co., 7 Bast 14tb St., N.Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Successful teachers wanted for ensuing school 
year. Large number ¥ on our books 
go See. ae wasn in city. 

a nsome Bridge, r 
110 Tremont St., cor. Brom eld. BOSTON, 


Hillside Home School. 


For Girls and ms hy be opened Sept. 12, in 
Helena Valley, lowa Co., Wis. The aim will be 
to pr..vide home comfort and puarcan:bip with 
thorough ———e A farm of a hundred acres, 
with its; garden, farm-yard and work-:hop will 
omy copercansy for manual and domestic train- 
ng. in-doors.and out-doors, 

‘er ms $350, one half in advance. 

Address either of the undersigned at 
HILLSIDE MOME SCHOOL, Helena, Wis 
Eulen C. Uloyd Jones. Jane Lioyd Jones. 


Home RCSA ce S?, PANY OF NEW 
enth Semi-Ann Stat: 

















oway. Sixty-sev- 
imi eme nt, January, 1887 

GASB CA PET ee Sammars, 153,000,000 0 
erve Premium Fund. . . . . 3: 38,0180 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, —_ 350.268 5 
Net Surplus, . e . * 6 ° . 1,413,766 
CASH ASSETS, . . « . - 87,82 711% 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS: ; 
yl Se ee ee ee $237 312 80 
Bonds & M’tgageer, being ist lien on R'! Es't 706 we 5 
United Ststes boome, (mares value), , 2,8%5.3737 
Bank & K R. ks & Bonds,(m’ket value 1,625,255 © 
State . ud City t value) 226,000 0 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demard. 449 bed 

Inte rest due on Ist January 4 


ee, o 5 a 
Premiums uncollected & in hands of agents 275 283 g 
Real Estate, . faye - 4 15766012 


$7 


“POTAL, #7.82708 
T, B. @ { Asst Cnas. s Ma T.. Pres 

W.L BIaEtow, . A Beaty Vice-Pres 
£.G Sow. > gec’s. ? a WasHpuen, V.P & fee 
New York, Janaary 1) th, 1887. 


Treasure-Trove School Libray 


h tee latest Juvenile 
contains undreds ot * 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, PREM- 
IUMS AND PRIZES. 


Call at this eee and examine them. Teache'? 

‘ t ial discount. 

atuend for TREASURES TROVE Hoda Supple 
Sche f a] 
sae a t desire Soe 

or them and guarantee 

tion. Orders by mail filled promptly. Acoress 
Treasure-Trove Publishing C° 


25 CLINTON PLACE, N. Y 
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REL MACY & C0 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 


ALL HOUSEKEEPERS SHOULD EXAMINE 
OUR MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF 


LINENS, 


Aswe are offering pastes t induce- 
ments in our whole line, from the ordinary 
to the finest qualities manufactured. These 
Goods come directly from the manufac- 
turer to our counters, thus saving all inter- 
mediate commissions and profits and en- 
abling us to sell them at prices the lowest 
in this country. 


We also call special attention to our Ladies’ 
Muslin 


Underwear. 


Every article sold by us is manufactured 
in our own workrooms, All embroidery 
ased is imported direct by us. therefore 
we can and do sell this class of goods at 
prices absolutely below all com petition. 


SUMMER GAMES. 


We keep a fall stock of all articles re- 
quired for the game of Tennis, and at the 
lowest prices. Full sets of Tennis In strong 
wooden boxes. Racke‘s by all the best 
makers. “ets, Poles, Markers, Ko , and 
Pegs. Ayer’s best covered balis always in 

Kise full lines of .——~< 
= and Shuttlecock, Grace 
a-King Ring Toss, and Base-Ball 

Attientice is called to the tact that al- 
olen snie men tabts in atee mprove- 
ment made in the quality of all kinds of 
Lawn Tennis, the prices are lower than 
last year. 

Special attention given to mail orders. 
Catalogaes will be mailed on receipt of ten 
cents, 


RH. MACY & C0. 


IF YOU ARE COMING TO 


KLORIDA 


THIS SEASON 


(Or if you are not coming) send for new and cle- 
ut indexed to tee county map of Flori- 
the best map published, together with time- 

tatle and conections of the 


FLORIDA RAILWAY 


AND 


NAVIGATION CO. 


Which will give you full information how to 

reach, in the quickest and — manner, all the 

briacipal points in the State 

The Florida R’y and Ravignéion Company 
Is THE 





The teacher’s bealth is, after 
¢ Without it what can he Rnonk, 4 
Shortest, Quickest and Most Direct Route | Without ic what can he accomplisti in his very 
To all noted points in the State. Nag At ao ant of re there 
inhastes thro uzh the wonderful farming region | wili be many who will need to giveschious atten. 
n e Florida in which TALLA BE, the | tion to oe their ysical systems. What 
GREAT TOURISE POINT of the State, is s0| will the Doane Wik tesort to drems if a 
ryt. ly located. they are ae utting off the day of t' final 
ae ee Largest and “idest Orange break down: lor arugs ee ot tex omy a de- 
mw my t ‘D the Central and ~ Ai yoxthune = rn pon Dy ‘where the) they Cte best oe. 
oft ) 
Hanting and besides touching ne al famous | This is a scan, get the boot af. 


ing. on the Atlantic Coast, that most 
deligeeae of winter resorts, Fernandina and the 
anos AMELIA BEACH, the fine-t beach in 


Elegant new Pullman 7: i 
Chair cars, built especially - or th 
day and night trains. 

dr ss, for folder, etc., mentioning this paper. 


A, 0. MacDONELL, G. P. & T. Agt., 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


READERS will confer a favor by men 
tioning THe ScuooL, JouRNAL when 
wmmanicating with advertisers. 


and Keclining 
is Company, on 

















IT can truthfully ““CATAR 






ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


cured me of 


HAY FEVER 


and I wmild not be 
without it during the 
hay fever season.—L. 

- Georgia, Bing- 
hamton, % 

A friend persuaded Bi 
me to try Ely’s Cream & 
Balm for 


Geer, Syracuse, N. . 


A particle is imto each nostri: and i- 
fapstered, 60 vents SL Pore Omige 
Greenwich Street. - 





CURE: DEAF 


Peck’s Fates , improved Cuchtened Cushtoued Kar Vrums 
fectly restore ¢ g,and perform the qi 
the patural a4 A in post but invisib) 
to others and comfortable to wear. cop v 
and even whispers heard distinc refer 7 
= them foamed for Uluatrated with B- 

8. 


F. HISCOX 853 Broadway, N. Y., Mention this papér 








ing THE JuURNAL when communicati 
with advertisers. 


Your Health is Precio 


Readers will confer a favor by a 





wiser p! 
where they may voce Png advice ofa Competent 
treatment and advice 
as their case de 


or merely = 
healthy place is eaive: they need somet pomecee X : 
— well defined and specifically regulat ated 
whole daily life, as much so ag’ 


physician and suca 


Ae be rowieed to make succe s of a school. 
This the at the Wesley Water 
near De! Pa. Ay Aya under the 


.D. (who for a number 
of years was one of the physicians a 
cure at 





hygienic agencies oan and with most excell, t 
Rupestiment Mills, a hha me 










(HEAT AMERICAN 





ENJOY A CUP (¥ GOOD TRA AND COFFEE. 


POBox, 831433 V 


CGCOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 


ithe man who swore to make his mark 


JOURNAL. 


the world has since thought better of 
it and concluded to learn to write his 
name, 


Whenever a man says, ‘‘ Now I'm not a 

bit superstitious,” prepare yourself for a 

, ze ghost story or a remarkable 
dream. 


Visitor:—‘‘ How much your bair is like 

your mother’s!” Little girl:—‘‘ Oh, no, it 

= t! Mamma’s comes off and mine 
on"t.” 


Thinking is useful and sleep is neces- 
sary: but the literary man makes but little 
progress when he thinks all day and sleeps 
all night. 


The annual salary of the emperor of 
Chiva is said to be $50,000,000. This may 
explain why so mye | of his subjects come 
to this country to take in washing. 


London advices say that Queen Victoria 
has taken to a stick for support. There 
are cases of queenly wcmen on this side 
the pond who have taken sticks to sup- 
port. 


A three-year-old boy, who, afflicted 
probably by the hot weathr, had been 
cross and fretful all day, was asked rather 
sharply by his mother, *‘ What's the mat- 
ter?’ ‘*I want it to snow,” was the child’s 

prompt reply, 


“It is said no one is allowed to speak 
when dining with the Queen of England.” 
This is decidedly inconvenient. What is 
a fellow to do when he wants another 
piece of pie? Perhaps he is obliged to 
** whistle for it.” 


The Minneapolis Tribune in stating, 
** There is a female brass band at Fre- 
mont, Neb.” adds: ‘‘ Bless the little toot- 
sie-wootsies !” 


The mters are going to have a 
pic-nic. ould not Jamaica Plane be a 
good place for it ?—Boston Commercial 
Bulletin. It wood. 


While the summer girl i is at Nantasket 
breasting the waves, her good old mother 
stays at home and stems the currant. 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New — City, save Bagga 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at t e 
Grand Union Hotel. —~ Se Grand Central 


Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
apupres per day, European plan. Elevators, and 
| Modern Conveniences. 


Restaurants — with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroacs to all depcte. You 
can live better for lcas money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


Some snake-killer says the age of a poli- 
tical party may be told by its rings. 


** Does etiquette de- 


An exchange asks: 
If it does, it 


mand a vest on a hot day ?” 
can have ours. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
MRS. Winslow's SOOTHING SYRUP should al 
REN TEETHING. It 
TLD “SORTENS the GUMS, al 
D CO is the BEST 
en. 2a a3 OTs A a BOTTLE. 


Blobson : — say a cabbage leaf 
under the hat l pr _ en 
yPopinjay: * y is a t, then 
Blobson : “How so?’ Po coe, ‘He 
¢@ tgs a whole cabbage under his hat all 
time.” 


HAY FEVER. 

I have Suffered ee A from periodical re- 
turns of Hay Fever. At the suggestion of 
Oca & CHEEVER, Dr , Lobtained Ely’s 
Cre! " aod used. & a portion of it during a 
ck. I can cheerful) y testify as to the 

mediate and coalicast relief obtained by its 
use. — recommend it — those suffering 

mn or complain 

(Rev.) H. A. SMITH, Clinton, Wis. 


Lightning knocked over three men who 
were sitting on a box in frontof a grocery 
store in Paterson, N. J. One of them was 
ocked senseless. The other two ex- 
I’m coming right 


A sort. Bape TEXTURE is imparted to the 

skin by the “ of — 's Sulphur Soap. For 

‘skin should be used freely. Never 

)take a bath wienows it. Itisaiso especialiy use- 

ful as a meansof bieaching and purifying woolen, 
cotton and linen fabrics. 


a Sulphur Soap neals and beaatifies, Bo. 
GermanCarnitemovertlatorm Vosione 
Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, Ma. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in | Minute, Ba 


BB oe oy - Mg whe Rod A 


potent “prantet him for ‘‘an_ electric 
e particulars are not given, 
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To Save Life 


Frequently requires prompt action. An 
hour’s delay waiting for the doctor may 
be attended with serious consequences, 
especially in cases of Croup, Pneumonia, 
and other throat and lung troubles. 
Hence, no family should be without a 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
~vhich has proved itself, in thousands of 
ases, the best Emergency Medicine 
ever discovered. It gives prompt relief 
and prepares the way for a thorough 
cure, which is certain to be effeeted by 
its continued use. 

S. H. Latimer, M. D., Mt. Vernon, 
Ga., says: “I have found Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral a perfect cure for Croup in all 
cases. I have known the worst cases 
relieved in a very short time by its use; 
and I advise all families to use it in sud- 
den emergencies, for coughs, croup, &c.” 

A. J. Eidson, M. D., Middletown, 
Tenn., says: “I have used Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral with the best effect in 
my practice. This wonderful prepara- 
tion once saved my life. I had a con- 
stant cough, night sweats, was greatly 
redueed in flesh, and given up “by my 
og pe ian. One bottle and a half of the 

ectoral cured me.”’ 

“TI cannot say enough in praise of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral,’ writes E. 
Bragdon, of Palestine, Texas, ‘ believ- 
ing as I do that, but for its use, I should 
long since have ‘died.’ 


Ayer’s Gherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Drice $1; six bottles, $5. 











A TWO CENT STAMP 
Sent with your full address to A. V. H. 
Carpenter, General Passenger Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis., will bring you CNE of 
the following named publications, issued 
for free distribution by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway : 

Gems of the Northwest. 

A Tale of Ten Cities. 

Guide to Summer Homes. 

The Overland Journey. 

The Northwest and Far West. 

Plain Facts about Dakota. 

All of thee publications — re finely 
illustrated and contain valuabk informa- 
tion which can be obtained in no other 
way. 


Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 


Capt, 8. J. ROB. Cart. THOMAS Post. 
Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 
week-day at 6 P. M., from Pier41, North River, 
foot of nal 8t. Connecting at Albany next 
morniag, by of Sundays, with trains tor the 
North, Hast, and West. 

Leave ALBANY for NEW YORK every 
week-day at 8 P. M., or on arrival of trains 





from the North, East and West. 


Tickets on sale throughout the North, Sou th 
East and West, at principal Railroad and Steam- 
boat Offices. Saratoga office, 369 Broadway. 
J. H. ALLAIRE, = neral Ticket Agent, pier 41 
N. R., foot Canal St., N. Y.; M. B. WaTeRs, Gen’! 


Pass. Agent, ‘Albany, N > ae 


WHITE MOUNTAIN PO. ag 
STEAMERO 





BAR HARBOR, 


East & Northeast, ace 


VIA 


V\ Rhode Isiand 
9 and Massachusetts 
P Leave Pier 20, N.R. at & P. M. daily, except 

Sunday. fend to P. 0. Nox 2011 for Routes an) Rat « 


This line connects with a through Parlor 
Car from steamer’s wharf, Providence, 
to Fabyan’s, White Mountains, without 
chan, “New Route” to Bar Harbor, 
avoiding transfer across Boston. 


W. R. BABCOCK, Ass’t G.P. A., New York. 
0. H. BRIGGS, G. P. A. Providence, R. I. 





CALL AT THE 
DENTAL ROOMS 


oF 


DR. W. J. STEWART. 
362 WEST 23rd STREET, 


if your teeth are needing attention. Keliable Work 
Moderate Be SStee for broken down 


sensitive 
heters to ‘A °° Kelioss. Eaitor SCBOOL JOURNAL. 
Ts publishers of THE JoURNAL would 
esteem 


it a favor if names of teachers 
who do not take it, and who would be likeiy 








|but i iooks if the future of the 
Wut. they. wes dlescuraging. 


te beinterested, are sent them that they 
may send them en copies. 
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APPLETONS’ INSTRUCTIVE READING BOOKS. 


HISTORICAL SERIES. 
By JAMES JOHONNOT. 
THE SERIES: 
Book I.—GRANDFATHER’s SToriks. | For Little Folks. 
Book IIl.—Storres or Heroic Deeps. For Boys and Girls. 
price, 30 cents. 
Book III., Part I.—Strorigs or OuR CouNTRY. 
Part I1.—Srorigs oF OTHER LANDS. 
Book [V., Part I.—SToriks OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
Part I1.—Ten Great EVENTs In History. 
54 cents. 
Book V.—How Nations Grow AND Decay, 


Send for full descriptive Circulars. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


(Ready.) Introduction 


(Ready,) Introduction price, 


School Apparatus and) Supplies 


A tigations te SVEN tn, tbe tad BB apie jot ae oan marusasy Se HOGLES, FeUes. 1 They aren 
ever, pomp © al €8 eachers an 00 
do w yell ee ed od ong us in aot kan to them. Zs Boards wi 


Hun, SeDratoas APPARATUS. Two sets. 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS, Two sets. 

BOTANICAL OUTFIT. 

MICROSCOPES AND SLIDES FOR PAYSIOLOGY. 


WILSO. 
BARNES’ READING CHARTS. re 
ANATOMICAL MODELS, GLOBES, MAPS, BLACKBOARDS. 
BARNES’ JET BLACK INK, BARNES’ NATIONAL PENS. 
STATIONERY OF ALL KINDS. 
Descriptwe Catalogue with prices will be mailed on application. 


Address A, §, BARNSS & CO., 111 and 113 William Street, New York (iy, 





Eclectic Educational Series. 


NOW READY. 

THE HOUSE I LIVE IN.—An Elementary Physiology for children. With 
special reference to the nature of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and their effects 
upon the human system, 12mo., full cloth, 96 pp. Fully illustrated with 
engravings and full page colored plates. 

Sample Copy and Introduction price, 30 cents. 

ECLECTIC CERMAN FIFTH READER. — Complete Classical Reader 

for seventh and eighth school years. Sketches of German authors, and thirteen 

portraits ; essays on German and German-American literature ; and other valuable 

features. Cioth, 325 pp. 
Sample Copy and Introduction price, 72 cents. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publ'shers, 

CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, BOSTON. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. 


No, 1. ** DAILY AND MONTHLY RECORD,” is a pocket daily class-book for 


recordipg att«ndance, deportment and recitation; names written but oncea term. Price, 60 cents. 


No. 2. ‘‘MONTHLY AND YEARLY RECORD,” is a permanent record of the 
monthly averages of No. 1, with yearly summary, showing the absolute and relative standing 
—_ ew om of a class, in the above particulars; names need be written but oncea year. 

ce, 75 cents. 


No. 3. ‘‘MONTHLY YEAR CARD,” is a monthly report-card, with envelope, 
for inspection by parents ; one card is used fora year. Price, $3.00 per hundred, 


No. 4. “* MONTHLY TERM CARD,” differs from No. 3, in being used for a 
term, instead of fora year. Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


No. 5. ‘‘WEEKLY TERM CARD,” is sent to parents weekly instead of monthly. 
Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


Samples of Nos. 3, 4 and 5, sent postpaid for 10 cents. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 














PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. |THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


By J. W. Shoemaker, A.M. Bee “Drawin re 
ENLARGED. | ween Books, Models, 


The best and most popular text-book on the , 
subject of Elocution. 
“ Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is 
a condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject of Elocution, giving brief consid- 
eration to all the topics bearing upon natural ex- 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION 18 CALLED, 
DE 
These MODELS Been bere, specially Gostgneé, for the 


pression, teaching of Form and mary and 
In response to the request for illustrative reed mar Schools. Cats, of Solids aL at 

a, the se | been ee, py, the ee cee socuracy a: wad = 
a onof one hundre ages of the choicest | 
selections, affording the dest range of practice re 1 adopted by — Ss a ay ber 
- he somvent he ae = Voice, aie | 
tion, Gesture, Analysis, and Expression, subjects paren ond iy, indispeneat Peas “oan ¢ 
which are fully treated in the body of the work. recone Ont nd Mo fe 

Prices: 300 pages, Handsomely Bound. Wercatalegne address 

pas . ee THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL ©0. 
Petmolar ented piles, | is $1.25 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
‘o teachers, for examina oD, 4 79 Wabe Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Introduction price, - - 





Exchange price .60 
Theee’ are the prices “direct, and “not through 
the Booksellers. 
Further particulars cheerfully furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Publication Department, 
C, C, SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


THOMAS NELSON & Sons, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, LOVELL & CO., Educational Pub- 
PUBLISH A lishers, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 
2 


‘gr . 5 ® MH ’ i 
Collier’s Histories,” |... atese repeal mall $1.36; Pric- 


Encyclopedia Britannica, |Fisi 


POPULAR REPRINT of this great work at 
$2.50a Vol. Every article, map and plate repro- 


‘ original.""—Responsible agents wanted in every 
community.— Address HENRY G. ALLEN &CO., 
2 East 14th 8t., New York, N. Y. 














AND ers’ Tite, Fe Se; uo ..  eattion, aoe ets. 5 
“ World at Home Readers.” |? C1 (Lessons on Plants,} 80 ots.: lected 











°o it : 
Their catalogue will be sent free to ad- Man, : £5 sta. Garin Giffin’ 
ad and contains a of Pooks Review Questions, ; Garlanda 
suitable ie Reenlennny Maren of Words, $1.36. me aaa 


duced at less than one-third the price of the]: 


The Essentials of Perspective, 


With numerous illustrations drawn by the author. By L. W. MILLER, Principal o 
the School of Industrial art of the Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia. 1 yo), 
oblong 8vo, $1.50. 

This work combines the results of long experience and ripe judgment, and the instructions are 

happily supplemented by numerous drawings, which, the author informs us, are the same that he 

has used for miny years in teaching perspective from the blackboard. 
ART AMATEUR—" It contains all that the landscape-painter needs; of panap ectiy e€ science, put in 

- Rao 4 acd unencumbered by uanecessary demonstrations. Altogether it isan exccliegt 
N. Y. Sun,—‘ It isan admirable manual of instruction containing numerous illustrations by 

the author. He bas simplified his work by leaving out of it unessential things with the object of 

making more clear the <picians truths of enmaee A: | 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York, 


P.D. & S. COPY BOOKS 


IN RANK IN COST- 
LEADING THE ADVANCE CHEAP AS THE CHEAPEST. 


Dinsmore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTAL WORK, 
Number Tablets, and Language Tablets, (New). 


Write for samples and introductory terms. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO., 
School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 


(CLOPENUS [Reena 


HALSTED'’S ELEMENTS OF BE OMETRY 
Every home, school, and office needs 


8vo.. cloth, $1.75. 
JOHNSON’S INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 8yo. 

a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 

able, fresh as to information, and low 


c' 
URVE RBACTNG, as 2mo. 
in price. Johnson’s Universal 




















MBRRIMAN' 8 eror ESY, 12 
LEAST 8 UAL RES. - 
OLIVER, WAIT & JONES’ THIGONOMETRY 
8yo, cloth, 1.2% 
RICE & JOHNSON'S x 
DIF TIAL CALCULUS, 8vo, cl, 3.50 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, . Abridged, 
clol aH 
DIFFERENT LAND INTEGRAL th, 250 
mo, cloth, 2.50 
WOOD'S Co- ORDINATE GEOMETRY, ;Bvo, 
clot 
TRIGONOMETRY, 12mo, cloth, 
rie 5’? Published and for sale by 


NQrkqualced By Alvy OTHER. JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogue and circular eent free by mail. 
SOWER POTTS & CO, 
PHILADELPHIA. ‘ The Best! Rest John E. Potter & Co's 


TAE, NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. TEXT-BOOKS. 


Dr. Hrooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 


2. Union Aritb. ee ee Cage Books, com- 
35 NORTH 10th STREET, 


bining Mental and 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Business-Standard Syst 


Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
OF 
DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. 
USING ONLY ONE 


Cyclopedia (1887) is ten years later 
than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 
and costs only half as much. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


2,00 
1,00 

















They are the most systematic. 

They are the most practical. 

They are the easiest to teach. 

They are the most complete 
and economical. 


4, 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Brocks’s Philosophy ot Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Mon 2 Nor. Union System of Indust. 


Lyte’s Bookfeeping and Blanks. 
EA DERS wil confer a favor by mention- 


ing the ScHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
mont fine with advertisers, 


Fi inst Steps in Scientific Knowledge, 


“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
in The School.”’ 
List and Descriptive Catalogue free 
j..B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
















ket Street, Philadelphia, 
Publlahers of Sehoot and College Text-Books,etc 21° OF ACCOUNTS 
: Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. 





LATEST. SIMPLEST. CHEAPEST 


42 
16¢ 





BOOK-KEEPING. 80 Pages. . 
BLANK-BOOK. | Pew. ‘ 


CowPenTHwalT & Co 
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